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Does It Pay to Buy Futures? 


A Problem Every Farmer Has to Face—By T. B. Clausen of New York 


S we travel through farm country and 

visit with the actual man behind the 

plow, we cannot help but discern a 

rather sceptical and inactive feeling 

toward “futures” in ‘anything. Very few 

dairymen have actually laid in their winter’s 

supply of feed or have even bought 50 per 

cent of their requirements. They seem to be 

waiting, thinking and going the sure way of 
small and frequent purchases. 

To discover the reason is not so difficult, 
for most of us can look back at the fairly 
recent downward slide of grains, which cost 
farmers thousands of dollars, simply because 
they bought futures enough for their require- 
ments. Those lessons are severe and most 
dairymen are hesitant to again place confi- 
dence in the purchasing of their requirements 
much before the time when such commodities 
will be used. . Then there seems to be another 
vital fact which is most important. Men are 
short of cash. Most men have assets enough, 
but they are like so many assets 


ordered, the person or exchange from whom 
they were bought should have some sort of 
legal tender covering the complete cost of the 
transfer. No one would think of going to a 
blacksmith shop to purchase seed or to a 
garage for dairy rations, then why go to a 
seller of seed, feed, or fertilizer for the pur- 
pose of borrowing money? In blacksmith 
shops they shoe horses and repair wagons. 
In feed mills and local cooperative stores 
they sell commodities, and the place and only 
place to efficiently and honestly borrow 
money is at the bank. 

The minute your blacksmith receives 
enough inquiries for seed so that he com- 
mences to handle them, both your horseshoe- 
ing and seed quotations will go higher in 
price. The very day you commence to ask 
the manager of your local cooperative store 
or your car-door agent for credit you make 
him your banker, and that very hour you 
have tempted him to the room of failure and 


a banker, then the long, lean, thin poe 

will again slowly, but honestly, hehe camel 
our resolutions to take advan.age of oa 
future purchase which looks attractive, . 


A Case of Now or Never 


READ your article “The Farmer anq hi 
Organization” in your issue of Novembe 
18th, with a great deal] of interest. ' 

I believe you hit the nail squarely on th 
head when you say that the future of ag 
culture will be decided this winter. 

Just what the dairymen will do in regar 
to the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As q 
ciation when the privilege to withdraw j 
granted next February, is of course proble 
matical. 

However, I believe that when Februg 
1st rolls around and the dairymen are fae 
to face with the fact that it is now or neve 

and know that they have the lif 





of the organization in theiroy 





“frozen,” and to buy farm sup- 
plies for future use has always 
taken good cold cash. 

A severe lesson and a present 
shortage of money not only tends 


A Question of Price and the Money Market 


ROM time immemorial, certain men have bough? futures. 


hands and that they will be he 
strictly responsible for the futy 
of the dairy business, they wj 
“Stop, Look and Listen” hefy 


Dairymen buy their winter’s feed in the early tail. i 
growers contract their package requirements long he’: 
use them and market gardeners anticipate what they need | bee 

1 | iL ic dy ) Ve 


the line of seeds and fertilizers long before even tic ho’ 


to make the buying of futures 
slow and inactive, but it usually 
stops it. Under the old system 


hey wreck the only organizatio 
have and go heek ¢ 


r 


when a buyer lost confidence in 
his judgment and had a limited 
amount of cash, there was noth- 
ing he could successfully do, ex- 
cept regain his composure and 
patiently wait for the stream of 
success which would again give 
him the necessary liquid capital 
to purchase his requirements. It 








are planned, and there is a reason for such pre-season activii, 
The men who are making milk most efficiently do not wait 
until the last shovel of gluten before replenishing the feed bin, 
neither do the most successful fruit men wait until harvest 
before apprehending their packages. 
They keep ahead of old man “shortage” and consequently have 
what they want in quality and service. 
usually determined by the question of price and cash on hand. 


They buy futures. 


But their action is 


While a gre: ' 
see the value of{ organizatioy 
some do not, and, consequent 
they never have beeh thorough 
organized and probably the pres 
ent generation of farmers neve 
will be as that idea seems to be 
little too far advanced for ou 














has always been a long and tedi- 
ous recovery, yet it has always 
cume, and successful farmers return to the 
buying of futures just as soon as they can, 
for they know it pays to stock up when 
prices are attractive, service is good, and 
hauling conditions are not bothersome. 


‘ 
A New Day Dawning in Buying Methods 


There is no question but that a new day 
has dawned in the purchasing of farm sup- 
plies. More and more the individual farmer 
is being made acquainted with actual market 
conditions by his own employees, through 
such organizations as the G. L. F. Exchange. 
More and- more specialists in the various 
commodities are giving out information to 
the actual buyer that will overcome the timi- 
dity and fear which is now overshadowing 
the buying of futures, and so more and more 
will the actual feeder of cattle, the sower of 
seed and the user of fertilizers come to realize 
the true value of a quick recovery in pur- 
chasing his requirements in a manner which 
will guarantee the best in quality, the highest 
type of service and hit a greater percentage 
of “bull’s-eyes” on price than the old system 
ever thought of doing. 

Now, after we regain our confidence in the 
purchasing of futures and we are almost 
ready to take advantage of the next “quality 
pool” which comes along, staring us right in 
the face is that empty pocketbook and our 
regained composure amounts to naught, for 
the necessary funds to carry out our well- 
planned resolutions are not at hand. Soina 
large measure, the question of future buying 
is a problem of financing the various indi- 
viduals who are resolved to carry out their 
high ideals, but who have not the power of 


finance. 
A Matter for the Banker 


Now, before we go into this problem of 
financing too far, there is just one funda- 
mental which everyone must regard. When 
the purchaser receives the goods he has 


insolvency. It can’t be done. Banking is one 
profession, merchandising is another and it 
is absolutely against the laws of successful 
community achievement to mix them. 

Taking for granted then, the fact that you 
pay for your goods when you get them, it is 
the distinct problem of your purchasing or- 
ganizations to finance the buying of futures 
until they reach your hands. 


Rendering Service in Futures 


This they have done. You could order cer- 
tain feeds in September at a certain price for 
delivery any time within the next three 
months and for delivery after the three- 
month period at a small additional carrying 
charge per month. Men who ordered on that 
basis are now saving $8 per ton on present 
quotations, to say nothing of the shipments 
which are to follow. Next fall they may not 
be so fortunate. 

Seeds of known origin can be ordered now 
for delivery in January and February and 
while great savings in actual dollars and 
cents may not be experienced, you will be 
sure of your supply. In 1921 the early order 
saved money. In 1920 it lost money, but the 
fact of security in supplying your wants is 
not a small factor when the supply of pure, 
known-origin seed is small when compared 
with the seeding practices of the nation. 


Tends to Restore Confidence 


This is true service in the buying of futures, 
for when any organization gives the actual 
user the unbiased complete market conditions 
and is wholly responsible to the man who 
ultimately uses the commodity, confidence is 
restored. 

When a system of financing is developed 
which places the commodity at the door of 
the user at the time specified by the buyer 
without additional compensation, when the 
purchaser refuses to make his merchandiser 


comprehension, but you can be 
your last dollar that the next generation wi 
be organized to a man. 

The dairymen are the only importan 
industry that is not well organized and 
believe that this contition of affairs is largel 
responsible for the low price of farm producé 

After the world war, it was soon discovere 
that Labor was so well organized that the 
were able to hold up wages, also the Assoc 
ation of Manufacturers and Retail Deale 
Association were strong enough to maintai 
prices, but the farmer, as usual, had bee 
asleep and had failed to make his organiza 
tion strong enough to hold him up witht 
result that when pressure was brought 
bear on business, of course the weaker orgall 
ization’ had to give away, which in this cas 
was the agricultural interests and the consé 
quences are, the farmer is taking a low pric 
for produce and paying a high price fo 
supplies and he wonders why. 

Some day Mr. Farmer is going to wake U 
and when he does, he is going to figure 0 
the one best way to market his produce an 
then he will discover that the only successil 
way will be through organization as the d 
of individual selling is gone forever.-—W. 5 
Atwood, New York. 


Self-Help the Only Way 


AM pleased to be one of the family ‘ 
| pte of the Agriculturist, and at 

time was local correspondent. I agt 
with you emphatically that the only real hel 
for rural problems is self-help. To thos 
wishing to assist, it becomes a question ‘ 
education, pointing the way, developing s# 
interest, and urging group work. : 

In your position you will be able to % 
publicity to all of good that is back of col 
munity life in the rural districts.—E. 
LONIS, Oswego County, N. Y. 
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ative Assq EPRESENTATIVES of cooperative 
ithdraw . d organizations from more than thirty 
'se problal States, representing more than a 

million farmers, met at Washington, 


Februg 


Nn are fae cooperative farm history. The purposes 
W OF neve the convention were first, to frame definite 
ive the lifommendations to the lawmakers of the 
theinow ion on the subject of rural credits legisla- 


vill be he 


December 14, 15 and 16,-for the first time 


ion, chief among which are credits which 


A Million Act As One 


Organized Farmers From Thirty States Cooperate in Washington Meeting 


On the subject of rural credit, Mr. Sapiro 
recommended a complete study of the bills 
now in Congress, with a view.to recommend- 
ing to the legislators such provisions as 
would bring to agriculture full-credit neces- 
sities. “The Federal Reserve System,” Mr. 
Sapiro said, “should be made more elastic 
and more adaptable to the needs of the great- 
est of all basic industries.” 

Declaring that marketing was an essential 
part of farming, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace told the delegates to the 
convention that in the conduct of his admin- 

























Ee tr ats gg pa See % 


Secretary Hoover was particularly emphatic 
in declaring that the farmer has a real griev- 
ance and has a right to the relief that can be 
afforded through legislation or through the 
liberal use of the agencies already created. 
Mr. Hoover said that the buying power 
of the farmer to-day was really less than 
in 1913. 

The Secretary said that cooperative organ- 
izations whose members market their prod- 
ucts through their own agencies, were able 
to offer more effective resistance to price 
depression and violent market fluctuation 
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the futunfi uid stabilize orderly marketing; second, to 

they Wiictablish between cooperative organizations 

sill ud the Department of Agriculture a proper 
anizatio 
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mult in mutual value to. each 
dher; and fourt’, to set up a 
rmanent national organization 
which would be open to all genu- 


"ani Zatiorgal » e cooperatives. 
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President Harding Urges 
Organization 


The great meeting was opened 
by the reading of a letter to the 
legates from President Warren 
Harding. President Harding 
uid in part: “I know of no sin- 
le movement that promises more 
ptoward the present relief and 
permanent betterment of 
icultural conditions than co- 
eration. . . . Iam anxious that 
he Government do everything 
ithin reason and sound proce- 
ure, and I am still more anxious 
lat the farmers shall themselves 


importan 
ed and 
is largel 
n producg 
liscovere 
that the 
1e Assoc 
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nd lasting contact ; third, to foster and build 
plans between the cooperatives that will 


istration every effort would be made to assist 


the cooperatives to obtain for agriculture a_ that the 








The Pendulum May Swing Too Far 


URING the week of December 11, representatives of over 

a million farmers in American Farm Bureau Federation 
met in Chicago and devoted most of their time to marketing 
problems. At the same time representatives of another mil- 
lion farmers in cooperative organizations from more than 
thirty States met in Washington and discussed the same 
problem. The story of the Washington meeting is on this 
page. Nearly everyone is at last awake to the grave necessity 
of better farm markets and nearly everyone is convinced that 
the way to get those markets is through cooperative organiza- 
tion. This is exactly right. The only help for farm problems 
or for any other problems is self-help. But in our zeal to solve 
the marketing problem let us not overdo it. Cooperation is 
good, but it cannot do the impossible and if we expect too 
much we are certain to be disappointed. There is danger that 
the present grave necessities of farmers will lead them to 
attempt too much with organization which will react against 


than unorganized farmers. 


He made it clear 
idea of cooperative activity by 
farmers was highly agreeable to 
the department over which he 
presides. 



















Self-Help the Only Real Help 


Among the many resolutions 
passed by the convention were: 
First, recommendations that 
changes be made in the Reserve 
System, to meet the credit needs 
of agriculture; second, the brand- 
ing of foreign-made products sold 
in the United States with the 
name of the country of origin and 
a correct description of the con- 
tents of the package; third, uni- 
form standards for containers of 
farm commodities used in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; 
fourth, the passage of the Anti- 
skim Milk Bill, outlawing the 
manufacture and sale of artificial 


maintai 
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operate to make the Govern- 


the movement which is fundamentally good.—THE EDITOR. 











milk compounds; fifth, recom- 








ent’s efforts doubly efficacious. 





mendations to the Interstate Com- 





— r ‘fa the long run, Government aid 


mot be made effective unless the farmers 


— tall be organized and alive to their own 
‘this casammeponsibility. to establish and use practical 
he coned mstruments for the distribution of credits 


id the assurance of the most economical 
arketing methods. This association stands 
tecisely for the best, most intelligent effort 
bestablish such methods and to teach the 
er and his friends to utilize them. Be- 
ause | am convinced of this, I feel that this 
keting is of unusual importance and sig- 
iicance and I wish you would convey this 
pression in the most emphatic terms.” 
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Sapiro Urges Credit Legislation 


The keynote speeei of the convention was 
y lvered by Aaron Sapiro, General Cooper- 
live Counsel. Mr. Sapiro has taken the 


amily ding part in the organization of cotton, 
d at ongacco and many other commodities and is 
I agi warded as an authority on cooperative 
real hel@@arketing. He outlined the struggle of the 
To thosg@rmer to obtain collectively what was im- 
estion MPssible for him to get by individual effort. 
ing selig@@#te told of the thousands of local cooperative 
"ators and creameries, and said that if | 
» tog “€ promoters had not always acted wisely 
of cc 8 to details they at least gave expression to 


very general desire for some kind of a co- 
PPerative effort among those who feed and 
othe the nation. 


—E. 


fair and reasonable reward for its services 
to society. 

“IT am interested in cooperative com- 
modity marketing by such associations as 
I am addressing, first, because the farmer 
through such organizations can have done 
for him what it is impossible for him to do 
for himself,’’ said Mr. Wallace. “He can 
substantially reduce marketing costs and 
then obtain a more equitable reward for his 
toil. , 

“If you can establish cooperative markets 
to handle major farm products, you will put 
your members in a position where they can 
feed out their own crops as the markets may 
be able to absorb such supplies, thus escap- 
ing the disaster of gluts which have proved 
so ruinous to the producers in the past. You 
can by such means bring about more stable 
markets and prevent frequent and perilous 
fluctuations.” 


Hoover Says Farmer Has Grievance 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover; Senator 


Arthur Capper, Chairman of the Farm Bloc; 
Eugene Meyer, Director of the War Finance 


Corporation; and Adolph Miller, Member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, were some of the 
other speakers who told the gathering of 
farmer cooperatives that they heartily ap- 
proved the work of the farm organizations. 




















merce Commission for immediate 
hearing for the purpose of opening the old 
question of revision of railroad rates now in 
effect, with a view to lessening, if possible, 
the burdens now borne by producers. 

The convention went on record in stating 
that farmers want no help from the Federal 
Government beyond that received by other 
business, and also that the farmers’ chief 
hope lies “in the development of orderly 
marketing by farmers themselves” by co- 
operation. 

Space will not permit mention of all the 
organizations represented at this important 
conference, but a glance at a few of them will 
give some idea of the tremendous growth of 
cooperative organizations in the last few 
years. 

Among some of the more prominent 
eastern delegates were: John D. Miller of 
the Dairymen’s League Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation; Morgan Garlock of the Eastern 
States’ Milk Producers, Inc.; Milo D. Camp- 
bell, President of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation; F. E. Robertson of the 
New York State Sheep Growers’ Associa- 
tion; Thomas E. Wright of the New York 
State Canning Crops Co-Operative Associa- 
tion; R. W. Balderston, R. F. Brinton and 
A. B. Waddington of the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association; and Dr. Frank App 
of the New Jersey Fruit Growers’ Society. 
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Our New Year’s Wish 


OMEONE once said that if we could raise 

the impenetrable mantle that covers the 
future and get a glimpse of what lies ahead, 
we would all commit suicide. But he was 
wrong. It probably is well to have the fu- 
ture hidden, for “hope springs eternal in the 
human breast” and there is always joy in 
hope. But to him who lives rightly, there is 
not much to fear from the unknown road 
ahead. 

When we look back on our lives, the mem- 
ory of past suffering has grown dim and the 
balance between joy and sorrow is so much 
in favor of joy that most of us would be glad 
to live it all over again, had we the oppor- 
tunity. Thus it will be with the future and 
with the year just starting. Nineteen twen- 
ty-three, like all the others that have gone, 
will have its troubles and its sorrows, but it 
will also have its goodly proportion of happi- 
ness and we wish for each and all of you that 
you may have your share. 


College Buildings First 


N page 495 there is a resolution recently 

passed by the New York State Holstein- 
Friesian Association asking for a live stock 
building and coliseum on the New York 
State Fair Grounds. On the same page there 
is a letter from T. E. Cross, president of the 
New York State Horticultural Society, say- 
ing that a horticultural building and not a 
coliseum should be the next one to be built 
on the State Fair Grounds. Mr. Cross is 
right. The fruit growers have had a build- 
ing promised to them for years, and if any 
building is to be built it would seem to be 
about their turn. 

However, while we are on this point of the 
State’s building program, let us not forget 
the great need of the colleges of agriculture, 
both in New York and Pennsylvania, for 


more adequate building facilities. Buildings 
are used at the State Fair one week in the 
year; buildings at the colleges are used 
fifty-two weeks. Not only is the work at 
these institutions being handicapped by lack 
of facilities, but conditions are such that it 
is unsafe from a health standpoint for stu- 
dents and teachers to work in the crowded, 
unlighted, poorly ventilated basements that 
have to be used at the present time. 
Therefore, it would certainly seem that 
the first thing to be done in the way of a 
building program is for the State to carry 
out its promises to the farm organizations 


to build at least one building a year at the. 


State College. Then if there is any money 
left without adding to the burden of taxa- 
tion, the next in line is a satisfactory build- 
ing on the State Fair Grounds for the fruit 
growers. 


Eastern Farming Coming Back 


N Jared Van Wagenen’s book, called “The 
Cow,” there are some very interesting 
comments about the greater skill needed to 
make success in dairying than in grain farm- 
ing. Mr. H. C. MacKenzie, just returned 
from a trip in the West, makes the same 


. comment and says, speaking generally, that 


the “farmers of the East are much more 
highly skilled, and have to be, than those of 
the Central West.” From the beginning, 
eastern farmers ha’e had to fight for every- 
thing they got. Farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley were blessed with a virgin soil, the 
largest tract of richest soil in the world, 
stretching away in level plains to the horizon. 
All that was needed and all that could be done 
was to turn it over and sow it, and if weather 
conditions were right there was a great 
harvest. All of the labor was confined to the 
summer and was limited to a few compara- 
tively simple operations. 

As the grain was stacked and threshed 
outdoors, the large and carefully constructed 
barns needed by dairymen are not found in 
wide areas of farming sections of the West. 
Riding through many such sections, one is 
impressed with the general appearance of 
slackness as compared to the trim and effi- 
cient looking farm buildings and surround- 
ings on eastern farms. This, of course, is 
speaking very generally, for there are many 
sections of the West where diversified farm- 
ing and dairying are practiced, requiring 
the same amount of skill as on eastern fruit 
and dairy-farms. 

The interesting point however is, we be- 
lieve, that the wasteful and unscientific 
methods of the great farms of the plains has 
come to a turn in the road. No farmer in 
America has been so hard up since the war 
as the. single-crop grain farmer, and no 
farmer has been able to stand the hard times 
better than the dairyman. Conditions have 
changed in the West; cheap land has become 
dear; the rich soil is beginning to show the 
effects of “mining,” and the time has come 
when efficiency and skill must be used there 
as well as in the East by those who stay in 
the business. 

If this be true, then the eastern farmer 
with his better skill, with his diversified 
methods of farming, with his more reason- 
ably priced land and with his nearby mar- 
kets is going to have more of an opportunity 
for success in the next quarter century than 
he has had in all the long years that he has 
been in competition with the cheap and fer- 
tile lands of the West. 


Rural Schools and the Regents 


LBERT MANNING, Master of the New 
York State Grange, in a recent talk be- 


fore the New York State Board of Regents, . 


said that rural people should be represented 
on this important body. Mr. Manning is 
exactly right. 


- American Agriculturist, December 30, 192 
Agriculturist 


We do not believe in anythin 

of class representation, and ps savory 
thought that Mr. Manning has in mind : 

the principles of American Govern, ut 
clearly provide for and recognize wide me . 
‘sentation on all governing bodies. A 
Board of Regents is now constituted ther . 
no one on it who can speak from a point . 
view of the many thousands of New Yy S 
State’s rural school patrons. ork 





New Crop-Reporting Plan 


HE Government and State crop-repoy; 
Tofticicts are calling for the coon 
of farmers on a plan for securing crop oath 
mates which, they hope, will be more repre. 
sentative of field conditions. Thousands of 
good and willing farmers have loyally aide 
in the gathering of crop reports for yea 
and the aid which they have given Wag 
entirely voluntary and, in very many 
through their own initiative to join jn the 
good work. In going over the reports i 
has been found that so large a percent of 
the crop reports have come from farmers 
on good farms that the combined tegyjts 
may not have been truly typical of the ep. 
tire State. 

A new plan, which is being tried out jn 
New York State this season, calls for the eo. 
operation of farmers along the various rural 
free-delivery routes in the State, and each of 
the 2,000 rural mail carriers have addresged 
letters to eight successive farmers along soi, 
portion of their route. Aside © the gath. 
ering of data, which woulc iv. truly } 
representative of the State, © 2 ‘hod of 
collecting the statistics will be at very small 
expense to the taxpayers of the State. It 
seems a happy plan and a better one to make 
crop reports more accurate, and it deserves 
the cooperation of the farmers with the mail 
carriers and, in turn, with those authorities 
who will analyze and present the data on 
crops and live stock. 


Mostly Talk 


VERY newspaper contains much 
and many resolutions on proposed legis 


lation and other schemes that will aid 
farmers during the present hard times. But 
talk and resolutions not followed by action 
will not pay bills.. On the other hand, the 
consumer reading the newspapers cannot 
help but believe that much is being done fo 
agriculture and that farmers are certainly 
a very favored class. . 

If Congressmen really want to do some 
thing except make speeches about the poo 
farmers, why not, for instance, pass thé 
Voigt Filled Milk Bill that has been so long 
urged by the organized -dairymen of th 
country? Why not get some credit legisla 
tion that the agriculture of the country Isl 
such urgent need of? And, why not giv 
some consideration to the problem of cuttin 
down farmers’ taxes that have shown 
little tendency to decrease since the war 
What farmers need is a little less talk and 
little more action. 


Overhaul the Machinery 


EARLY every farmer is a fairly 20 
mechanic. He has to be. He could # 
pend less on others for minor repairs if 
had more time to tinker. The trouble! 
that many of us store the machinery 4¥4 
when we are done with it and forget it ul 
it is needed again. Then all operations m 
be stopped until repairs are made. | 
During the winter months there is 5 
spare time on most farms which could 3 
well used for overhauling the equipment al 
putting it in shape for the coming s 
work. 





e ng 
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....fis It Coming To Corporation Farming? 


n mind. We Do Not Agree With All On This Page—Do You? 


maber 30, 1999 


Overnment 
be Ide repre. WAS very much interested in your page wonder what in sam hill I am aiming at, so. certain amount is used to bring the farms in 
ited = the entitled “Should Farmers Use Hammers _ to save them the trouble of working it out, I the corporation up to the required: standard 
, ere is or Horns?” as it appeared in your issue will do so by the shortest route. I will lay and in having the soil tested and the proper 
* & point of December 9: And, in connection there- down the organization for them and let them treatment given it.. The land is divided into 
“ew Yorkmm® ld like to express some of my views. _ see or rather think how it would work out. sections best suited for ‘raising different 


th [wou : : ; ; 
Sesugh I have been at the farming game Ten farmers owning approximately 5,000 things, such as sheep, hogs, chickens, cows, 


y since the war, and when I startedfarm- acres, incorporate for $500,000. Qne man, beef cattle, crops, fruit, garden truck, etc. 


Plan ng I had no more idea of 














the what and why of the 
P-Teporting ili jrm than has the average 
Cooperation jisinterested person, yet in 
& CTOp estj.MBihe Jast three years I have 
Ore repre. MMhed cause to ponder deeply 
lousands of yon the matter of The 
ally aidedfiirarmer and His Farm. 

for years, [cannot say that I have 
S1Ven waslome to many definite con- 
een dusions in the matters of 
JOIN in thei moment, but I have seen a 
reports, j many articles that ap- 
percent of red to solve the farmer’s 
m farmers problems until I had time to 
led fesultslM ead further into them and 



























Of the en.Jiiihen I saw that they did not. Tota Varue of Au Dairy PRooucts Soup 


We are all agreed that the 


ried out infil farmer is in need of more IN (919 From Farms in rus Unireo Srates 
# 239,812,049 


for the co. money. We are not at all 
rious rural agreed on how he shall get 
ind each of MMM it, Nor are we in accord as 
| Addresed MM ty why he has not gotten it 
‘O08 Soe MMM glready. I think that in the 
“ie 2th Mi latter disagreement we 
4 MM might find an inkling to the 

solution of the matter. 
very stiall The average farmer is 


Va.ue oF AucDaiay 
Propuets Soup 
IN New York 
‘Yizaiss050 





State. It@B forced to do too much phys- 
ne to makeMM ical labor, his life is too 
it deserves mach of a ceaseless grind 
h the mail for him to ever be in the 
authorities mood to work his mind for 
e data OM any great period of time. 
He is good on production 
and care but he is short on 
the salesmanship that is 
needed to finish the charac- 
teristics of the best kind of 













8&8 


on 
wi 


aie farmer. After a. grind of 
will aim ork that starts at 4.30 
mes, Buta? ™. and lasts until at least 


ALL DAIR’Y 
PRODUCTS 





by action 6.00 p. m., if not later, no 
hand, thea @rmer is still fresh enough 
rs cannot? sit down to a desk and 
x done fo write a half dozen letters 
certainly at might or might not 


30 SNPITTLS MY SLINOCH, se BOIWA 














mean $10 in his pocket for 
that amount of work. And 


| oa the worst of.it is that there 
pass tha’ & good many farmers 
an so long who know that they could 
in of thas far better money for 
it legislagmeit day’s work, did they 


but hire a man to do their 
hard labor and they them- 
of cutti selves spend their time find- 


intry is il 
not giv 








HII 





shown sug out what they have for 
the wat sale and looking up the best 


-alk and 











market for it. Wisconsin Pewnsywanja QOxio 








There are several other 





contrib 
ntributary causes why The Importance of New York in American Agriculture—No. 3 


Each man is given a crop or 
two that he is responsible , 
for, and labor is hired in 
enough force to be able to 
work the whole area. 

Now here comes the nicer 
details of the system. One 
man has been responsible 
for finding the market and 
doing whatever advertising 
is necessary. It is up to 
him to make the sales as 
good as possible. With suf- 
ficient labor at their com- 
mand everything can be 
taken care of with the 
greatest dispatch; for in- 
stance, the chicken houses 
need cleaning and fumigat- 
ing or spraying. With the 
advent of a very bad day, 
the whole force can clear 
and do the work in short 
order. Or perhaps the 
wheat is at a critical stage 
The whole force will clean 
it up like so many locusts 
because there is enough for 
every job. There is a boss 
to take charge and all the 
equipment one could desire. 

And what shall each man 
receive? He will get just 
this: The land is salable at 
$100 an acre including 
buildings. Each man will 
receive at that rate 5% on 
his investment. In other 
words, he will receive what 
an honest manufacturer is 
supposed to make. He has 
had his living in proportion 
to his needs from the com- 
mon garden, and he has 
been charged for what he 
got at the regular sales rate 
for the vegetables. The 
money coming from Gov- 
ernment Bonds goes first 
toward the paying of taxes. 
It is then added to the 
profit from the year’s oper- 
ations. Deductions are 
made for depreciation, etc., 
and the remainder is made 
into a dividend to the stock- 
holders. If it is in excess 
of 6% the excess is paid at 
the rate of one-half to the 
stockholders’ and the other 
half is again divided into 
one-half for a sinking fund, 
and one-half distributed in 


























¢ farmer is not classed ef ‘ las 

| ‘BB among the financi f th In last week’s American Agriculturist, the chart that appeared on this page, showed the sroportion to the owners or 
ry = but I do 1 add “ms vast importance of New York in the production of milk in the United States. It showed ee donors of the land 

4 that 22% of milk was produced in New York State. When all dairy products are taken : : 
















irly gommake this letter too long into consideration, which includes butter, cheese and other dairy products, New York is The best thing about it, 
could de and do want to offer a solu- practically on par with Wisconsin. This chart and the one appearing last week show is that the accounts can be 
airs if tion to the one riddle. clearly the extent of the milk industry in New York, and the preeminence of New York kept by a public accountant. 
‘rouble I Cooperation has been a in the production of dairy products in the United States When it comes to making 


ery aw n to the farmer and is out‘a balance sheet and in- 

et it unl kely to be a still greater aid, but if I read who is the best among them, is chosen presi- come tax there will be little or no worry and 

ions mis the sign rightly it is not what we are going dent, or they decide to hire a president. Stock no errors. Buying in large enough quanti- 
have in the end. We are going to go onto permits are secured and the stock is sold ties will make a great saving. - 


e is SO € business basis that all other industries through some reliable source, preferably a I trust that I will be able to see any crit- 
could "are founded on, namely sufficient capital to banking house. icisms or encouragements to this proposition 
ment a Work with, a competent head, a sales and If the entire amount of stock is sold at one that men may care to write.—R. E. Mosher, 
; seasOMme Production force, and the interest of the time, the money is put in a good bank. 50% Cayuga County, N. Y. 

Public, is invested in Government Securities. This This plan has some good features, but we do not think it 


A will work. Let us see if some of you can tell why in some 
short letters.—THE EDITOR. 


A good many farmers may read this and__ will insure a return to all stockholders. 
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DOUBLE SIZE 
RASPBERRIES 


Green’s Syracuse 
Red Raspberry 


Twice the ordinary size and of the highest 
flavor. Hardy, and will weather the severest 
winter. An abundant bearer; energy goes into 
fruit instead of plant; its flesh is firm and juicy; 
a beautiful bright crimson. Fruiting season is 
long. Orders limited te one to 50 plants to a 


atron. 

EEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
Caco Grape. Early red grape, good 
size, compact form, richin sugar. It's 
healthy and very prolific. , 

Green's Bosc Pear. Extra 
large; distinctive shape; delic- 


ious flavor. Vigorous grower. 
reen’s Rochester Peach. 
Beautiful bright cheek, yellow flesh 
of highest quality. Unusually hardy; 
very productive. 
Buy Green's Pedigreed Trees 
—buy direct from Green and save 
money as thousands of others have 
done during the last 40 years. Eat 
Green's fruits and live longer— 
Green’s Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, 
Nut Trees; Green's Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries; 
thrifty northern grown shade trees and shrubs. 
64-page catalogue free. You will save agent's profits 
our trees have been sold'by catalogue only for 
more than 40 years. Green’s catalo gue i filled with 
practical and useful information o n fruit growing 
Also ask for ©. A. Green's booklet ‘ “How I Made the 
Old Parm Pay.’’ 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
238-248 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Chas, Rowe says: “I saved $60,00 on my or- 
der.”” Thousands doing same, Get our low 
“freight prepaid” special cut prices before 
you, buy fencing, gates, roofing or paint 
will pay you big. Our quality highest —prices 
lowest. Send for Jim Brown's cut price catalog 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 3006 Cleveland, Ohio 
UBAM 
CLOVER 


Every farmer should know abont it, 
ede nm 





‘ately — ; x 
ri 

— ..¢ atalo: og and circular de- 
seribto. this wondertal eren. Have 
Clover, Timoth eet Clover, ete. 
American Field Seed Co, 
Dept. 1015 Chicago, Hl. 





The whole line of famous Peerless Fence; 

ire—Steel Posts —Gatee—Roofing and 
Palste’s we now being sold direct from factory 
at 40% lower prices. Write for free catalog— 
got our NEW low prices before you buy. 2 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE co. 
Dept. 3002 Cleveland, Ohio 


flover =" IMOTHY 





Greatest Grans seed value known. 
Investigate AlemeY over and Tim- 
othy mixed tin st grass known for hay 
d pastur The cheapest seedin 
ake grows everyw where ou wil 
third ¢ on your ress seed bill by writin 
FREE SAMPLES and Big Seed Guide offering 
cel Pla id Seed ds « fan ind ‘eo today. « 


, Chicago, 


CLOVE R29 


lower in price today than ere will ask later. Act quic ke 
supply limited--market advanging. Buy now--your grass seed-- 
our prices subject to change 
tade tested lowa a b> 
oe Hubam and “ait farm, and a 
prices lowest yet. Save money. Write today for TREE SXMe: LES. 
0% 


special prices and 116 page cata! 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 115, Clarinda, lowa 


Strawberry Book Free-Worth $$$$$ 
TOWNSEND'S 20th Century Catalog Now Ready 


Amerie s's leading strawberry plant guide. Written 
Up- to the minute 





by a lifelong strawberry grower. 
advice on varieties, and Cultural Directic Valuable 
to every strawberry grower, and it’s free fo r ‘the asking. 


iE W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 10 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 
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Discussing Tuberculosis 
Intradermal Method Has Advantages—H. E. Cook 


S there anything new or worth while 
to record on the bovine tuberculosis 
situation? To those who are testing 
their herds and keeping in touch with 
the general movement of events, I don’t 


| think my experience has anything in it 


| new during the 


past year. I have during 
recent years after an annual test, had 
something to say in this column. The 
annual test this year was made Novem- 
ber 10-11 and resulted in every animal 
passing as it did also one year ago. This 
entitles the herd 
to a place in the 
accredited herd 
class. This es- 
pecially gratify- 
ing because we 
are frequently 
bringing new ani- 
mals into the 
herd, to keep up 
a uniform flow, 
which carries 
some uncertainty 
with it because 
there is always 
a possibility that 
. a diseased animal 

H. E. may get by. Two 
years ago, however, we decided to give 














COOK 


| the three tests to all incoming animals, 


| the intradermal, 


the subcutaneous and 
the ophthalmic on the theory that if 


| one failed, one or both of the other 


tests would find the disease. With the 
exception of two cows just tested: when 


| the ophthalmic or eye test failed to re- 
| spond, each method has checked up with 








the other two. 

The State and Federal authorities 
have agreed upon the safety and relia- 
bility of the intradermal or often called 
“the tail test.” This consists of an in- 
jection of a very small amount of super- 
strength tuberculin into the folds of thé 
skin on the under side of the tail near 
the setting. From my own observation, 
which of course must be comparatively 
limited, I feel confident this latter is as 
reliable as the subcutaneous. 

The New York Milk Commission. 
however, for certified herds will not 
accept this test. Unlike the subcut- 
aneous with four preliminary or pre- 
injection temperatures and from 8 to 
10 post injection temperatures, which 
gives a formidable array of figures for 
office filing. The intradermal offers 
nothing of the sort. 


How the Intradermal is Identified 


The reaction is recorded strictly by 
sight and showing by a swelling around 
the point of injection. After the swell- 
ing has subsided there is no evidence 
left of the reaction or of the freedom 
from disease such as one has from the 
elaborate temperature charts. On the 
other hand, the intradermal is a very 
inexpensive method. I should say that 
the time efficiency of a man would be 
increased ten fold over the slow sub- 
cutaneous method. At present when 
funds for expenses are limited, testing 
over large areas is facilitated by using 


» | the intradermal method. 


This test appeals to me in that it 
avoids the possibility of being mislead 


| by temperature variations due to physi- 


ological disturbances and also perhaps 


| I should say to pathalogical conditions. 


The percentage of “no lesion” cases 


| found by post mortems, shows prac- 


| intradermal methods. 


| recently 


FRUIT TREES #22 2::=, ©: 


cherries, grapes, berries a 
Ss, vines ond | shrubs Fre ef 
Rex 118, ¢ 


mental tree 


page ca “ 
TENNESSEE NURSERY (0. leveland, Tenn. 





Peach Trees 26, Apple Trees 25¢ | 


| susceptible than any other breed. For 


each Postpaid. Send fe f | t Tr 
Plants. Guaranteed Gar 
ALLEN NUI NURSERY .. SEED | HOUSE 


PATENTS = 


J. L. Jackson & Co., 


GENEVA, OHIO 
Send sketch of 
Write for 


and advic 


Wash., D. Cc. 


FREE book 


328 ‘Ou ~4 Bids. 


mo odel of your invention for 


whether the reaction 
subcutaneous or 
At any rate, one 
does ‘not need to debate which of these 
two tests are used in cleaning up the 
herd. 


tically the same, 
has been shown by 


The Problem of Buying Clean Stock 


I have seldom purchased animals 
previously tested. The extra price asked 
has usually been more than the risk, 
however, in two cases, my 
former good fortune in buying non- 
reactors has been reversed. Out of one 
lot of nine, five reacted and another lot 
of four all reacted. In both cases these 
cows were Jerseys and Guernseys. I 
do not believe these breeds are more 


certified herds where Holsteins are used 
to which are added enough high testers 
to produce approximately a 4 per cent 
milk, securing these high testing cows 
has not been economical. At least, it 
has not been in our own case. The chief 


reason is the scarcity. A secondary 
reason, is that the quality is not as high 
as the quality of Holsteins. The de- 
mand for Holstein cows has been far 
greater and hence more profitable to 
raise. 

I bought one lot of Wisconsin Guern- 
seys previously tested and they have 
all passed a special retest and again 
the annual herd test without loss, but 
they were low fat testers and therefore 
disappointing. While the following is 
no part of a T B discussion it is so 
uppermost in my mind that I must say 
it. Getting these high testing cows is 
the only problem in our business that 
keeps me gtiessing. If we stay steadily 
on our job, we find it easy to make 
milk above required quality. We have 
no such thing as a labor problem. We 
easily compound satisfactory rations 
and obtain from each cow their average 
maximum flow. A high average crop 
production each year is assured. But 
to keep up the fat with regularity and 
standardized certainty is always upper- 
most. I do not mean that it is impos- 
sible, but like the other outstanding 
features of the business mentioned, to 
do the thing within the amount of 
money available for each specific task 
under our budget system, presents a 
problem. 


\ Outlook Encouraging 


Under the accredited herd plan, 
marked progress is being made and the 
situation is hopeful that eventually 
bovine tuberculosis will be eradicated. 
There is no other one thing concerning 
the whole list of cow problems ‘fat i 

absolutely solved. The whole s heme 
of uterine uncertainties hang about 
with no solution. If one could insure 
his herd from abortion and failure t: 
breed with the same certainty tha 
can insure against tuberculosis, milli 
of dollars would be saved annually. 
Or if other troubles could as easily be 
banished we should probably all adopt 
the plan and be happy. Yet, tuberculin 
will find tuberculosis, but only a few 
are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The .breeders of purebreds who are 
probably the hardest hit, are showing 
a commendable spirit. I apprehend that 
a T B registered herd will soon be a 
rarity, from force of necessity. me 
many cases sales otherwise cannot be 
made. But never mind the motive, if 
the job is only done. With some I 
suppose it is a lack of moral courage, 
with others fear of the financial loss 
involved and with others just a dread 
of breaking into the unusual. 


GENERAL SEED MARKET STRONG 


A. L. BIBBIN 


Buyers have obtained from the seed 
producing farmers about 80 per cent 
of their timothy and the bulk of their 
clover seed, which is being held by the 
seed trade awaiting later demands of 
the seed- -consuming farmers. With this 
seed well in hand, attention has re- 
cently been directed more toward 
alfalfa and seed clover. , 

This shortage of Northwestern seed 
has become so apparent that prices 
have advanced somewhat recently and 
may advance further. It is only 
natural that we should wish to buy at 
low prices, but the far-sighted indi- 
vidual in buying alfalfa seed will not 
think so much of the price and will 
concentrate’ his attention upon the 
pedigree, quality and productiveness of 
the seed. It is far more important 
to obtain seed that is true to name and 
free of blends and adulterations with 
Southern grown or otherwise inferior 
seed than it is to save a dollar or so 
upon initial cost of the seed. 

Many instances are known_ where 
farmers have made a slight saving on 
the cost of seed, but in so doing have 
thrown away from $10 to $20 worth of 
hay per acre, simply because the seed 
was of low quality or was not adapt- 
ed to our rigorous northern winters. 

Timothy seed has advanced consid- 
erably. Clover seed recently fell off a 
little bit, but there was so much 
strength to the a demand that the 
market came back. In fact, the gen- 
eval seed market is strong, with no 
indications of lower prices. 
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HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc. has voted the fol- 
owing prices for the month of Janu- 
. Class 1 milk used chiefly for fluid 
‘sumption is voted at $3.37 per 100 
ds in the basic freight zone of 201- 
0 miles from New York City for 3 
cent. The differentials are allowed 
4 ysual for each additional fraction 
of 1 per cent in the butterfat content 
and for distance from New York. 

Class 2 milk used in the manufacture 
of cream and ice cream was voted at 

99 per 100 pounds on the same 
freight basis and butterfat percentage 
gsinclass 1. | F r 

Class 3-A milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture of evaporated condensed 
and powdered milk—a differential has 
been voted at 49 cents per 100 above 
the price paid for milk going imto the 
manufacture of butter (in Class 4). 
For Class 3-B milk used chiefly in the 
manufacture a hard cheese a 40 cent 
differential was voted. 

Class 4 milk used chiefly in the man- 
nfacture of butter and American cheese 
was voted to be determined by New 
York market quotations of butter and 
cheese respectively. : 

These prices are identical to thgse 
yoted for the month of December, with 
the exception of class 3-A. In this class 
the January price is two cents higher 
than December. 


HOLSTEIN BREEDERS WANT 
BUILDING AT STATE FAIR 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Holstein- Friesian Association 
three important resolutions were adopt- 
i. These are as follows: 

“Theat this Association urges the Na- 
tinal Darry Association to huld its 1923 
exposition at Syracuse, and pledges its 
supprt to the fullest possible extent. 
Wealso pledge ourselves to work with 
th’civic and agricultural associations 
dNew York. State in guaranteeing the 
required attendance. 

“WHEREAS, The Advisory Council of 
the New York Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
tiation, in meeting assembled, realize 
the importance of proper representa- 
on on the State Fair Commission; 
and, 

“WHEREAS, The pure-bred cattle in- 
dustry of New York State comprises 
oe of the largest and most important 
exhibits at our State Fair; and, 
“Wuereas, Our President, Mr. C. F. 
Bigler, has had wide experience in 
agricultural activities, and in his con- 
nection with this Association has dem- 
mstrated his ability and fitness for 
public service; 

“THEREFORE, We, the members of this 
Council,, representing 4,000 breeders 
who own 125,000 pure-bred Holsteins, 
deem it fit and advisable to urge Gov- 
emor Smith to appoint our President 
as State Fair Commissioner. 

“Resolved, That the New York Hol- 
stein-Friesian, Association, represent- 
ing 4,000 breeders of pure-bred Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle, urge upon the 
legislature the necessity of providing 
4 proper judging pavilion and coliseum 
at the State Fair Grounds at the earl- 
lest possible moment.” 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 
NEEDED AT SYRACUSE 


Iam informed that the State Hol- 
Sein-Friesian Association is making a 
strong effort to secure the appropria- 
tion of a large sum of money for a so- 
talled coliseum building on the New 
ork State Fair Ground the present 
year. A few weeks ago representatives 
of nearly all of the prominent’ farm 
wganizations met with the State Fair 

mmission in Syracuse, At that 
heeting the matter was very thor- 
tughly discussed, and at its conclusion 
twas unanimously agreed by the dele- 
fates present to ask for an appropria- 

n of the coming Legislature to build 
4 suitable Horticultural Building, and 

State Fair Commissioners present 
‘greed to use their influence to that end. 
he building now used for horticul- 
tral exhibits is not at ll adapted to 

t purpose, and was never intended 

for that purpose. The building that 
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housed some of the exhibits last year 
has a leaky roof, and many of the 
exhibits were spoiled by the rain. 

The erection of a Horticultural 
Building has been delayed for one rea- 
son or another for many years, and 
we feel that we are now entitled to our 
building, and we are not going to be 
sidetracked willingly again. 

I am assured by those men who are 
in close touch with the situation that 
the National Dairy Show will come to 
Syracuse next year if certain required 
conditions are met, without this coli- 
seum, and the horticultural interests 
of New York feel that it is unfair for 
the dairy interests to ask for more 
buildings until the Horticultural Build- 
ing is erected. 

At’ the meeting of the State Farm 
Bureau Federation last month, a reso- 
lution was presented by one of the 
most influential Holstein breeders of 
the State, asking the Legislature to 
appropriate the necessary money for 


the Horticultural Building. That reso-. 


lution was unanimously adopted with- 
out debate. 

It will be a very great mistake of 
the farm organizations not to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in legislative mat- 
ters affecting their interests, and if our 
influence is divided in this matter the 
Legislature will perhaps refuse money 
for any building. 

It has been many times demonstrated 
that the reasonable united demands of 
agriculture will be recognized, and I 
believe the coming administration will 
be very friendly to agriculture, but we 
must stand together in our requests for 
legislation or we will fail to get any- 
thing we want.—T. E. Cross, President 
State Horticultural Society. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, which 
we reported last week, the following 
officers were elected: C. E. Bradfute, 
President, Ohio; W. H. Walker, Vice 
President, California; F. M. Smith, 
New York; Frank App, New Jersey; 
G. M. Putnam, New Hampshire; J. T. 
Orr, Texas; E. H. Wood, Kentucky; 
E. A. O’Neill, Alabama; C. S. Brown, 
Arizona; J. F. Burton, Utah; J. M. 
Rogers, Colorado; H. Leonard, Illinois; 
J. F. Reed, Minnesota; W. H. Settle, 
Indiana. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Genesee Co.—The weather has been 
very cold and tle ground is covered 
with snow. Farmers who have wood 
to sell are getting %5 and $6 a cord. 
Early sown wheat looks good. Farm 
help is scarce and wages are high. 
Wheat is now bringing $1.15 a bushel. 
Oats 40 cents, cabbage $8 a ton, hay 
is.$9 a ton, beans $6 a hundred, live 
poultry 23 cents, dressed poultry 29 
cents, calves 9 to 10 cents live weight, 
12 to 14 cents dressed. Hogs 7 to 8 
cents live weight, 9 to 10 cents dressed, 
butter 50 cents a pound, eggs 58 cents a 
dozen. Very little farm property is 
changing hands these days. Several 
tenant farmers in this section are con- 
ores going out of the business. 

S.C. 


Broome Co.—At the November meet- 
ing of the Dairymen’s League, it was 
decided to hold meetings regularly on 
the fourth Saturday of each month. 
December 23 was the date of the first 
meeting. The Board of Supervisors 
has appropriated $4,000 to pay the 
salary of a veterinarian. This county 
veterinarian wil test cows for tuber- 
culosis. This subject is the most talked 
of at the present time among the 
farmers. Cutting and selling wood is 
keeping farmers busy these days, $5 
a cord is the regular price. Potatoes 
and apples are now bringing $1.00 a 
bushel. Hay is bringing from 20 to $25 
a ton.—E, L. Vincent. 


If you want good crops and good 
stock, seed in time, weed in time, and 
feed in time. 
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Henry Morgenthau’s 
All In A Life-Time 











Contains his vivid memoirs of: 


A German Childhood; emigration to Making Welson President. 
America. Ambassadorship to Turkey during the 
A New York boyhood; atthe Fifty-first war. 
Street School;’ law at City College. Special Mission to Poland. 
Feelers in Real Estate; great days in World Affairs in New York. 
Wall Street; historic episodes in The reasons for his startling exposé 
finance. of the fallacies of Zionism. 


The Public Ledger— 


“He tells of all these things in an entertaining narrative, written 
in a simple and colloquial manner, with an adequate appreciation of 
the importance of what he did. His book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the period which it covers.” 








The American Hebrew— 





| 
| 
| 
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“Henry Morgenthau is the most fortunate man we know... he 
has realized the ideals of his youth.” 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News— 


“The book fairly breathes tolerance. It is a plea for the harmo- 
nious advancement of civilization; it is a code of ethics... .” 





Only a minor part of this book appeared serially 
in “The World’s Work” 


At all bookstores Price, $4.00 


Doubleday @ Page & Co. 


Garden City, New York 





























If you wish to borrow 


money on a long-time, easy-payment 

° first mortgage on an improved farm 
which you personally operate and 
which is your chiefsource of income, we 
have funds available at 514% interest. 
Send in your application at once as applications 
are considered in the order received. Remem- 
ber, we loan only in New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 


a oa 

If you wish to invest 

ae... er a small or large amount where it will be safe, 
5 ‘ tax-free and available when needed, buy our 
5% Federal Farm Loan Bonds, issued under U. 
S. Government supervision. These Bonds may 
be had in denominations as low as $40, coupon 
Sas or registered. Interest is paid twice a year. 
Federal farmloan Price at market to yield about 4.5%. 















onds 


Inquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association in your County or write to 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


Famous Everywhere 


because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 per cent. Uses all waste heat. 


From Phg. $107 
practical work 


» Users 


Se 
9° 
f.0.0. 
K.c. 
say 





Write for Catalogue 


State 














SPROUL MFG. co. Eapiber 
femtee We faite Extra. Delevan, N. Y. You Tap 
1802 Oakland Av.,Kanses City, Ms, 
Sh. 1802 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh, P RM WAGONS 







High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 

running gear. 














PLOWS W. 9.80 UP. 
ICE TOOLS Wie Ne. He Now York 


an 
Catalog illustrated tn colors free 
0., 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm 8t., Quiticy, Ill. 
































































N UNADILLA 
SILOS 


HE highest development in Wood 

Stave Silo Construction; embody 

most practical ideas for curing and 
keeping silage perfectly; provide for great- 
est safety and convenience in their use 
and give owners the utmost in satisfaction 
and profit. 

Send today for catalog describing the 
Better-Built Unadilla and learn how 
orders for manufacture and delivery now, 
while our factory is not rushed, earn great- 
est discount saving on the purchase price. 


Our agency proposition 
is worth investigating 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Unadilla, N.Y. 











Removes the afterbirth of 

cows and heifers without 

injury and without force, 

U An afterbirth retained will 

ruin your cow for the season. Assist nature 

Mm by giving Dr. David Roberts Cow Cleaner 

) BEFORE THE COW FRESHENS 
For sale by dealers or postpaid $1. 
Ask for FREE copy of The Cattle 
Specialist and how to get The Practical 

Home Veterinarian without cost. 
Veterinary Advice Free 
Dr.David Roberts Veterinary Co. 
197 GrandAve.,Waukesha, Wis. 


“YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. ¢ $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R free. 
w. F. Veung. inc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








|Hatches99%East 


With Porter SOFT-HEAT 


More than an ineu bator. Beats the 
hen, Stays on job every minut 
Works automatically. iro CLAD GUAR. 
@ ARTEE. Strong, healthy chick from every 
gees ag. Nocripple: 8. Notrays tolift. 
reular nest like hen's. Glass top. No 
Perfect 
Preps 


smoke, no dirt. no trouble 
ventilation and moisture. Sh’ id. 
oars. /ritefor ‘tree 

jow to Hatch for Prefit”-card will do 


Porter incubator Co., Box 441, Blair, rs fieb, 


SILOS 


Salesmen, Agents your opportunity to con- 
nect with a live firm to sell the best con- 
structed SILO on the market. Farmers 
write for easy terms. 


= Mig. Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 


» MINERAL". 
m COMPOUND 











| Willits, 


Free. 
$3 vue. guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
bac $1 Pkg. sufficient for ordinary cases. 

MINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


PARCEL POST EGG CASES 
SAFEST and CHEAPEST | 


_ “A Nest for Each Egg’’ 


Write for prices and catalogue 
Send 25¢ for 2 dozen samples. 








| Crawford County; 





DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 

by the author. 
America’s Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc 
Dog Remedies 129 West 24th St., New York 














| Bradford County; Mrs. 
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Sullivan County Goes Over 
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APID progress is now being made 

in the campaign of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College for an emergency 
building fund of $2,000,000, During 
the past week Sullivan county went 
“over the top,” with an oversubscrip- 
tion of 20 per cent in its quota, and 
Centre county is momentarily expected 
to complete its drive for $75,000. The 
fund total has passed the $800,000 
mark, and it is expected that half of 
the entire fund will be subscribed by 
Christmas Day. 

Many students at the college have 
not felt content with their pledges of 
$100 to the fund, and have called upon 
President John M. Thomas with the 
declaration that they desire to double 
their contributions. The spirit has 
spread to the alumni, and on every side 
they are becoming’ more and more 
active. 

Encouragement was given the cam- 
paign recently when it was announced 
that at least $20,000 will be added to 
the emergency fund through the tri 
that the Penn State football team will 
make to the Tournament of Roses at 
Pasadena on New Year’s Day to play 
in the annual East vs. West football 
game. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State, Grange held at 
Williamsport, State Master John J. 
McSparren, of Lancaster County, was 
reelected. This annual meeting is the 
eighth over which Mr. McSparran has 
presided. The attendance of delegates 
and grange members reached 2,000. 
The attendance exceded all expecta- 
tions. Hundreds were accommodated 
in private homes on account of the 
insufficint hotel facilities. 

State Secretary Brenckman reported 
26 new granges, six grange reorganiza- 
tions and an increase of 3,000 in mem- 
bership during the past year. The total 
membership of grange members in 
Pennsylvania now totals 96,000, ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the _ total 
number in the United States. Twelve 
juvenile and one Pomona granges were 
organized during the year. The Pom- 
ona granges of Wyoming, Bradford, 
Luzerne and Fayette County came in 
for special commendation, and _ the 
Tioga County Pomona was especially 
cited for its action in subscribing to 
the State College Endowment Fund. 

One of the important resolutions 
passed at the meeting was that indors- 
ing the proposed $25,000,000 bond issue 
to provide 'funds for an extension of 
the Pennsylvania State Forestry Re- 
serve system to include all non-produc- 
tive forest lands. This resolution was 
submitted over the signature of Gov- 
ernor-elect Gifford Pinchot, who is 
chairman of the standing Committee of 
Forest Conservation. 

In addition to reelection of Master 
John G. McSparran, the following were 
each elected to office: Overseer, Ro- 
land N. B. Benjamin, Bradford Coun- 
ty; Walter R. Tucker, Crawford, and 
John H. Light, Lebanon County; lec- 
ture r, P. H. Dewey, Tioga County; 
steward, T. E. Talbot, Potter County; 
assistant steward, James J. Cleveland, 
Washington, and H. Bovard, Alle- 
gheny County; chaplain, G. W. Hatch, 
Huntington County; treasurer, T. P. 
Delaware County; secretary, 
Carbon County; 


Fred Brenckman, 


| gatekeeper, J. B. W. Stufft, Somerset 


Pearl Yoemans, 
John A. Mc- 
Sparan, Lancaster County, and Mrs. 
Jennie M. Rogers, Delaware County; 
Louis Taylor Rogers, 
Washington County; Mrs. J. C. Stugard, 


County; ceres, Mrs. 


| Lycoming County; flora, Mrs. Adelaide 


C. Rankin, Chester Caunty, and Mrs. 
B. A. Caven, Beaver County; lady as- 
sistant steward, Mrs. Ada Bortels, 
member of execu- 
tive committee, C. H. Doldine, Colum- 
bia County; H. D. Allabach, Montgom- 
ery County; Harry Pratt, Chester 
County, and J. A. Boak, Lawrence 
County; member of finance committee, 
W. 4H. Grabe, Butler County; director, 
Keystone Exchange, Thomas B. Pal- 
mer, Delaware County. 

The reports of the pasletent steward 


‘lle; chickens, 20c; 


and the Grange Casualty Insurance 
Company were presented and a num- 
ber of resolutions submitted to the 
proper committee, after which the fifth 
degree was conferred upon a class of 
300 by the Bradford County degree 
team. The last evening was devoted 
to exemplifying the sixth degree, the 
State officers doing the work. 


CENTRAL — SYLVANIA NOTES 
. GLOVER 


The aioe eran High Schoo] 
held a grain and work show in their 
school room on the 15th, as the one 
held last year was a great success. 
Teachers’ County Institute for Union 
County was held in ‘Lewisburg the 
week before Christmas. The County 
Corn Show was held from the 20th to 
the 23rd, and on the 22nd the annua! 
Farm Bureau meeting was held in the 
Court House. 

At H. F. Geter’s cow sale at Brook 
Park a grade Holstein in springer sold 
for $157 and another for $120, while a 
registered Holstein with a heifer calf 


by her side sold for only $115. The | 
Dreisbach farm of 124 acres, in Buffalo | 


township, sold for $18,900 to Emanuel 
Mench at public sale on the 9th. This 


is one of the good farms with good | 
buildings and all farm land along the | 
State Road between Lewisburg and | 


Mifflinburg. 
To settle the estate of J. J. Stein- 


inger, several acres of farm land near | 


the Borough of Hartleton sold for over 
$100 an acre, without any buildings. 
“Aunt Jane” Harrison, of Lewisburg, 
has given her farm of 94 «res, near 
the village of Vicksbure, f $ ? Py sby- 
terian orphanage for tl i -sbytery of 
Northumberland. 

Prices: Wheat, $1.2! y corn, 
to 70c; oats, 40c; pork, 12 | calves, 
egg: O6Cc; dutter, 
50c, and turkeys, 60c a p’ 

A Merry Christmas anu a — and 
prosperous year during 1923 to the 


publishers and readers of the reliable | 


American Agriculturist. 


NOTABLE SPEAKERS FOR NEW 


JERSEY “FARM WEEK” 


Farmers of New Jersey, who are | 
facing serious and complicated crop | 
and financial problems will have an | 
opportunity to discuss remedies with | 
some of the most prominent agricul- | 


tural leaders of the nation during 


Farm Week, at Trenton, January 16 to | 


19, inclusive, according to the New 
Jersey State. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such notable figures as Con- 


gressman Sydney Anderson, of Minne- | 
sota, Chairman of the Joint Commis- | 


sion on Agricultural Inquiry, and J. R. 
Howard, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, will speak 


at a special session of the State Farm 


Bureau Federation. ; 
Nearly every farming organization 

in the State will hold important con- 

ferences and many of them annual 


meetings during “Farm Week.” The | 


annual New Jersey Food Products 


Show, staged in the Trenton Armory, | 
is expected to be the largest of. these | 
exhibitions of fine products in inter- | 
county contests ever conducted in the 


State. 
In addition to the official State Agri- 
culture Convention, there will be meet- 


ings of the State Federation of County | 


Boards of Agriculture, the State Horti- 
cultural Society, the State Poultry As- 
sociation, the Holstein-Freisian Coop- 
erative Association of New Jersey, the 
New Jersey Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, the State Potato Association, 
the New Jersey Alfalfa Association, 
the New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, the New Jersey Home Bureau, the 
New Jersey Swine Growers, the Veter- 
inarians’ Conference and the New Jer- 
sey Country Church Conference, 


' 
The ae that counts most is not 
u 


crop acres, but more profit to the acre; 
not more cows, but more profit from 
each cow; not more hours of labor, but 
better returns. 


. 


| 
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22 CALIBRE 
Hamilton Rifle 


That Shoots Real Cartridges 


Reward 1214.—This 
is the Hamilton Model 
No. 27, Take Down, 22 
Calibre Rifle. Boys, this 
rifle will make every 
Other boy you know 
anxious to have one too. 
Just read the detailed 
description of this beau- 
ty of a rifle. Hammer 
action, automatic ejector, 
solid breech block; 16 
in. tip-up bronze round 
barrel tapered and rified 
with a built up blued 
steel jacket, making it 
strong, durable and ac- 
curate ; fitted with knife 
front and open rear ad- 
justable sight; blue 
trimmings, blued steel! 
butt plate, all working 
parts of steel, length 30 
in. This shoots short 
and long 22 cartridges, 
rim fire, has stained wal- 
nut stock and fore-end, 
Weight about 2% pounds 


OUR BIG GIFT 
OFFER 


You can earn this 
wonderful little rifle by 
sending only 6 one- year out criptions 
at $1.00 each or 12 six-months sub- 
scriptions at 50 cents each “We even 
pay the mailing costs, so you get the 
rifle free of expense. 





Eveready Flashlight 


FREE FOR ONLY 2 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


u a cellar 

in piaces. When having to 

.we in the night in the care of chil- 

dren or invalids. Or in seeking for 

some lost article under furniture or in 
corners. 

This excellent flashlight is the well- 
known Eveready Daylo. It is $14 
inches long and 1% inches in diameter 
has a black enameled metal case with 
nickel ends and lever. Complete as we 
send it to you, it contains a l 
Mazda bulb, and a No. 705 Tungsten 


battery. 
OUR GIFT OFFER 


One of these famous Evereatly Flash- 
lights will be sent free, postpaid if you 
mail to us only 2 one-year subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each or send us 4 six- 
months subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Or it will be given free with a two- 
year subscription at $2.00 


Nine-Cup Percolator 


GIVEN FOR 
ONLY 3 
YEARLY 

SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS 


Reward 5232.—If you appreciate 4 
truly good cup of coffee you wil! want 
this percolator. It is impossible to 
make coffee as well in any other way. 
In fact all genuine coffee connoisseurs 
refuse the beverage when made by the 
usual hit or miss coffee-pot method. 
There are many different kinds per- 
colators but this one that we are ofler- 
ing you is practical and serviceable. 
It is made of highly polished ‘alumi- 
num without seams. Its ebonized wood 
handle is securely fastened on with 
riveted shanks. Has a perforated alu- 
minum filter cup, a pumping tube and 
base. Center tube extends through 
filter cup and top end is visible through 
glass dome. Capacity is 9 cups. 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER No.1 

We offer you one of these reliable 
Percolators free, postpaid, provided you 
send us $3.00 in payment for either 
3 one-year subscriptions at $1.00 eac 
or 6 six-months subscriptions at » 
cents each. 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER No.2 


Send us $3.00 for a three-year sub- 
scription and you may have the Per- 
colator as a gilt. 


ADDRESS 
American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth,Avenue, New York City 
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Can We Save on Proteins? 
Problems Met on the Dairy Farm—H. E. Babcock 


eed distributer, I find a 24 per cent 
dairy ration quoted at $48.45, delivered, 
Syracuse rate point, and a 20 per cent 
rotein ration quoted at $44.95—a dif- 
erence. of $3.50 a ton in favor of the 
ration with the lower protein content, 
In my experience this difference of 
price is of considerable importance in 
the profitable management of our 
dairy herds. Te 
Its significance, of course, lies in the 
possibility of saving from three to five 
dollars a ton in the cost of grain with- 
out any reduction in the amount of 
milk produced. There are many farms, 
undoubtedly, where there is no chance 
of accomplishing any such result, On 
the other hand, there are a good many 
dairy farms where cows are being fed 
an excess of protein. On such farms, 
just as muc’) milk could be made by 
feeding the cheaper 20 per cent ration 


rs the wholesale penne of a large 
f 


have not fed over a 20 per cent protein 
ration, thereby saving three to five 
dollars a ton. 


A HANDY CALF STALL 


It’s quite a job to properly care for 
a ‘single calf. Increase the number to 
10 or 20, and it behooves a man to 
use his head to down his labor costs. 
After experimenting with all sorts of 
devices, we now use boxstalls for our 
calves under six months old. One side 
of the boxstall is formed by a row of 
calf stanchions with a small manger 
just wide enough to take a bucket of 
milk on the outside of the stall. 

We put from four to eight calves in 
a stall, according to its size. At feed- 
ing time the milk is taken to the stall 
in a 40-quart can. The calves, even 
the little fellows, soon learn when this 
arrives to stick their heads through the 
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High Protein Ration 
200 Corn Distillers Grain 
100 Beet Pulp 
500 Gluten Feed 
350 Cottonseed Meal (43%) 
250 Oil Meal 
100 Wheat Bran 
250 Wheat Middlings 
135 Hominy 7 
100 Ground Oats 


4 Jal 





2,000 


as by feeding the more expeusiy2 24 to 
26 per cent feed. 

This condition was first called to my 
attention by Prof. E. S. Savage, of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. Professor Savage asked me what 
we were feeding our cows, and when I 
told him they were getting a 25 per 
cent grain ration, together with alfalfa 
and clover hay, he offered to lay me a 
bet that he could take a group of cows 
from our herd and feed them a 20 
per cent ration’ and make just as 
much milk as we could with the 25 
per cent feed. The formula of each 
feed is tabulated in the accompany- 
ing box. : 

As a bet, it looked to me like one 
of those “Heads I win, tails you lose” 
affairs, but his proposition offered such 
an attractive possibility of cutting 
down the feed bill without reducing the 
milk check that I lost no time in ac- 
accepting it. 


“The Proof of the Pudding” 

Two groups of four cows each were 
selected and checked for a few days, to 
make sure that they ‘were running 
about even in production. At the end 
of this check period the cows in Group 1 
were averaging 55.2 pounds of milk a 
day, and the cows in Group 2 were 
averaging 54.4 pounds. 

The cows in Group 1 were then grad- 
ually switched to a 20 per cent protein 
ration, and we gave them exactly the 
same amount of this ration as they had 
been eating of the 25 per cent feed. 
Group 2 Was continued on the original 
tation. 

Six weeks later our records showed 
that the cows in Group 1, with the low 
protein ration, were averaging over a 
three-day period of 52.3 pounds of 
milk, and the cows in Group 2 were 
averaging over the same period 50.6 
ounds. Group 1 had not only held its 
ead of .£8 pounds on the lower. protein 
ration, but had gained in addition .9 
pounds and was 1.7 pounds ahead of 
the second group. To entirély satisfy 
ourselves, we carried the test along 
for two weeks more, with practically 
the same results. So far as could be 
noted, there was no change in the 
relative condition of the cows of the 
two groups. 

_ The demonstration was so convinc- 
ing to us that since then, when clover 
and alfalfa hay has been available, we 


AZ * s 


RATIONS USED IN THE FEEDING TEST 


TS roughage fed in the test to determine the response of cows to differ- 
ent protein feeds, consisted of second cutting clover and alfalfa hay, 


Medium Protein Ration 


100 Corn Distillers Grain 
600 Wheat Bran 

500 Yellow Hominy 

500 Gluten Feed 

200 Cottonseed Meal (48%) 
100 Oil Meal 














2,000 
or 
Protei.: 20° 5. ¢ 5%; Fiber 7% 
stan dict ‘;enerally, each calf will 
be fed i. vently, and the feeder, 


noting which calf is nearest him, pours 
its milk into a bucket, and with a single 
motion places the bucket before the 
calf and fastens the calf in a stanchion. 
Proceeding in this way, a man can feed 
and fasten six or eight calves in two 
or three minutes. 


Time and: Money Saving Device 

The side of the manger holds the 
bucket in place, and the stanchion holds 
the calf steady. The result is no spilled 
milk—and no time lost holding buckets. 
As soon as the calves have finished 
drinking their milk they are fed grain. 
The natural‘tendency of a calf after it 
has finished drinking is to suck some- 
thing; with grain in the manger in 
front of it, it starts to suck at it, and 
the next thing you know it is eating 
grain like a cow. 

In our experience it is necessary to 
leave the calves tied in the stanchions 
until they had time to forget the taste 
of milk in their mouths, otherwise they 
will suck each other. We had to have 
one or two valuable heifers freshen 
with defective udders before we become 
sufficiently careful in this matter. 
After the grain is cleaned up the man- 
ger is used for feeding hay. 


LIMESTONE PREVENTS SLIPPING 


Each fall we try to have three or 
four tons of ground limestone stored 
handy to our cow stables. During the 
winter we scatter this limestone freely 
on the platform and in the gutters and 
behind the cows. The limestone pre- 
vents slipping on the concrete floors, 
and also makes the floor behind the 
cows white, and this, of course, adds 
materially to the appearance and at- 
tractiveness of the stable. 

A neighbor of ours goes a step 
further than we do, and uses a box of 
ground limestone for his cows to wipe 
their feet on when they enter the barn. 
Just outside the door leading into the 
barnyard he has built a large shallow 
plank box, which he keeps filled with 
ground limestone. 

As the cows enter the barn, the lime 
dust sticks to their feet and prevents 
them slipping. This neighbor also 
claims that the daily bath in the lime- 
stone prevents fouls. We can’t say 
as to that. 
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a) all 
The Dependable E-B Spreader 


E-B Spreaders are famous for durability. The 
one pictured here has spread over 6500 loads 
in seven years and is still in active service. 


Quality built throughout and free from weak- 
nesses. All troublesome parts excluded—there 
are no gears, clutch, apron slats or fifth wheel. 
Special features inclu 


All steel construction (except box, pole and 
seat) — extra strength. 

Easy to load—only 40 inches to top of box. 

Narrow—drives through 6 ft. door. 

Spreads manure 7 ft wide. 

Two revolving steel beaters and widespread 
finely pulverized manure. 

Simple ratchet and chain drive—positive and 





Solid bottom saves liquid manure. 
Light draft and easy to operate. 


WRITE for free illustrated spreader pamphlet. Your 
E-B dealer will gladly show you the E-B Spreader. 


re) 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Business Founded 1852 


Rockford, Ill. 


a a 
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| PEE TPS ES 
10-YEAR GUARANTEE. 


CASH OR EASY 
TERMS. 


Clutch. A bi 


Easy 
and cheap, 
now, with this won 
derfal new 1923 Model 
OTT. .fall trees 
and bozz up branches. orld's fast- 
test, most powerful, light weight log saw. 


1923.MODEL Serzs rem 


sae and 4H-P. B 


rated Valves; Throttle Governor: 


1OG SAW er er'e. 


Minute! 2 sizes: 


Money-Maker for farmers who 
have harvested their regular crops. 
ted 





Special A 


PITTSBURGH, PA. bier. tor 


all Eastern Customers. If 
you livein the Eastern sec- J - 
tion of the country, send 
all orders and inquiries to 
Write for 


Write today! 


800-E Wood St. Bittsburgh.Ps- 




















wherever used. 





Better Crops 
Less Work 


Witk 
pLVA 
SEuveeeaY 


SOLVAY is so easy to handle, 
so safe, so economical that it 
maxes less work but bigger crops 


Make this year a bigger year,— 
in crops, in profits. 


it with SOLVAY. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ee eg 


esting 


about lime. 
















Write for the new 
lime booklet—sent 
free! Tells you inter- 
rofitable facte 
you should know 









You can do ‘ sOINA f 














KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 


-- 5 ete 
— Write today for FREE instrue- 
tion book and Evidence of Oon- 


ception blank. Send sketch or 
model for examination and opinion; strictly confidential. 
No delay in my offices; my reply special delive 


asonable terms. Personal! attention. 


Lawyer, 904 


. Re- 
CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- | 
the hatching of same by our | 


vertisers, and 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
guarantee the safe arrival of day- 
or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
our responsibility must end with that. 


cannot 
old chicks 
buyer unbrdken, 


but 


WHITE MUSCOVY DUCKS—$5 per pair. 
Utility Black Leghorn ckl’s $3, two, for $5. 
My daughter Lucile is offering her sensation 
pig club boar, Oct., weight 236, 
WILSON, Bloomville, Ohio. 

REAL RED REDS, Single Comb, purebred, 
deep, rich, red, vigorous Cockerels and Pullets; 
three, four, five dollars; satisfied customers. 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, Route 3, Box 210, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

8S. C. RHODE ISLAND Red Cockerels; 
healthy, dark red birds, bred from heavy 
laying Cornell Certified Stock. M. B. SILVER, 
Chateaugay, N. Y 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and gand- 

ers $6, and $7 each, also fine Barred Rock 
Cockerels. CHARLES BE. HALLOCK, Matti- 
tuck, N. Y. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN Cocks, 
hens, cockerels; reasonable; booking orders for 
chicks and eggs. L. D. CLARK, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


PAIR OF LARGE WHITE CHINESE 
GEESE, price $12, Black Minorca cockerels, 
$3 each. A. L. YATES, Whitney Point, N. Y. 

PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE, White Runners and Buff 
Ducks. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. Mam- 
mouth Pekin ducks, Pearl Guinea. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. 

PURE BRED BUFF ORPINGTON and 
Columbian Rock Cockerels, $3. REECE 
PIERCE, West Grove, Pa. 

BARRED ROCK COCKERELS—Yearling or 
spring ; select stock, $3 each; 2 for $5. W.H. 
COOLEY, Albion, Pa., R 2. 


GOOD R. C. 
RED COCKERELS, $3 
STON, Stanley, N.Y. 


AND 8. C. RHODE ISLAND 
each. CARL HUGH- 





WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. Mam- 
moth Pekin Ducks. LAURA DECKER, Stam- 
fordville, New York. 


and 
Be 


PRIZE WINNERS, Emden Geese, Pekin 
Rouen Ducks. M, FELOCK, Newfield, N. 
LARGE COLORED MUSCOVYS—$5 pair; 
$7 trio, JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N. Y. 








KULP. ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN 
COCKERELS. MAPLEWOOD FARM, Navarre, 
Ohio. 


BUFF ROCK COCKERELS. 
FARM, Baliston Lake, N. Y. 





EDGEWOOD 





allowing poultry | 


$75. RALPH’ 


This is YOUR Market Place. 


order. 


following week’s issue. Phrase 


all communication to: 





Your Market Place 


It helps you to sell, buy; rent or exchange; 
to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or number counts as a word. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash must accompany your 
Copy must be received by Monday to guarantee insertion in the 
our wants, as others have secured your 
interest, by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
fied advertisements are inserted at the rate of five cents a wor 

tion; no single advertisement accepted for less than one dollar. 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Classi- 
per inser- 
Address 

















RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country 
consignments of beef, horse hides and kindred 
lines. Prompt and fair returns. Write for 
tags. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 





TRAPPERS. My method of catching foxes 
has no equal. Will send freee EVERETT 
SHERMANN, Whitman, Mass. 





SELLING SILVER FOXES—$5 monthly. SIL- 
VERBAR ASSOCIATION, 1438, Dracut, Mass. 








BEES 





HONEY—5 Ibs. clover, $1.25; buckwheat, 
$1.15; 10 Ibs. clover, $2.15; buckwheat, ‘$1.90. 
Postpaid to 4th zone. We are Farm Bureau 
Members. RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





HONEY—Strictly pure, first quality, ex- 
tracted clover-basswood. 10 Ib. pail $1.75; 5 
Ib. pail 90 cents delivered anywhere. THOS. 
BRODERICK, Moravia, N. Y. 





HONEY—Finest quality. Extracted buck- 
wheat 5 Ibs $1; 10 Ibs. $1.80, delivered 3rd 
zone, 60 Ib. can here $6. H. F. WILLIAMS, 
Romulus, N,. Y. 





COMB HONEY—Prices reasonable. FRANK 


GRIGGS, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








CATTLE 





FOR SALE—Jersey Calves, from cows with 
size, fine breeding and production; sired by 
Pogis 99th-Duke 5th, whose six nearest dams 
averaged 985 lbs. butter. LONE PINE FARM, 
Sabula, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Registered Guernsey cows, 
heifers and calves; accredited herd; May Rose 
breeding. ALFADALE FARM, Athens, N. Y. 








SWINE 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
Only a few left, “Prince Big Bone” blood. 
ALLAN MORTON, Ashville, N. Y. 





REGISTERED 0. I. C. and Chester White 
Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 





TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS Large 
stock. Toms, $10. Hens, $8. GEORGE A. 
BLAIR, Lebanon, N. Y. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, Toulouse 
Geese, Barred Rock Cockerels, ROY HILTS, 
Gouverneur, N. Y 


Fine 
Walton, 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
breeding stock. JOHN D. SMITH, 
N. Y 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. Hens and 
Toms. THOMAS VOKE, Skaneftles, N. Y. 


MAMMOUTH BRONZE TOMS. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. 














MALE HELP WANTED 





BRAKEMEN, for railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere, beginners 
$150, later $250 monthly (which position’). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W. 16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIREMEN, 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, 


| willing to accept Government .positions, $117- 


$190, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Oz- 


ment, 258 St. Louis, immediately. 





WANTED—Experienced foreman that un- 
derstands making furniture and wood novel- 
ties. EDWARD SADLER, Pine Plains, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 








TOBACCO 





KENTUCKY SMOKING TOBACCO, aged in 
bulk, mild and mellow; 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. KENTUCKY TOBACCO GROWERS’, 
Lynnville, Ky. 

KENTUCKY TOBACCO—Three year old leaf. 
Pay for tobacco and postage when received. 
Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.65; smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50. 
FARMERS’ GRANGE, D100, Hawesville, Ky. 
LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 4 Ibs. $1.40; 
12 Ibs. $3.60; Smoking 4 Ibs. $1; 12 Ibs. 
$2.40. Collect on Delivery. KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO GROWERS, Sedalia, Ky. 


TOBACCO —10 Ibs. chewing, $3; smoking, 
$2.50; second grade smoking, $1.50 Pay for 
tobacco and postage when received. FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE, Hawesville, Ky. 


CHRISTMAS PUPPIES—English and Welsh 
Shepherds. Man's best friend; always alert, 
watchful and fearless; a faithful companion 
born with herding instinct; a pup can be 
trained in six months; order early for first 
choice. GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, guaranteed 
heel drivers and to make perfect cow dog or an 
all-around farm dog. Make good Christmas 
present for your boy or girl. Will ship ~n De- 
cember 20. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensbur:, N. Y. 


Rabbit 
BLOOD, 





FINE YOUNG FOX, Coon and 
Hounds. Ready to hunt. H. L. 
Great Valley, N. Y. *# 





THOROUGHBRED GREAT DANE PUP, 
nicely marked. MAUDE FAULKNHAM, 
Brownville, N. Y. 





PUPS—$10-15. EL 


N. Y., R. 1. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE 
BRITON FARM, Hudson, 











CIGARS 


CIGARS—Special offer, Castellanos made to 
sell 2 for 25 cents, while they last, $2.25 a box 
of 50. Imported tobacco throughout. Will 
suit or your money refunded. 
co., 9 Church St., New York City. 


BUY YOUR CIGARS direct. 50 LaColumnas, 
prepaid for $1.50. Agents wanted. HAVANA 
SMOKEHOUSE, Homeland, Ga. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan 
is a wonder, Get our free sample case offer. 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 





MAYER CIGAR | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





PRACTICAL—experience—farmer wants— 
position—as manager on stock farm, can fur- 
nish references. Box No..47, R No. 2, 
Allenwood, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Educated, executive couple for 
boys’ farm school under 35. No children. 
No tobacco. Man working farm superinten- 
dent, care for registered Ayrshires, swine and 
poultry. Frst class dry-hand milker. Wife 
for department housekeeper. State education, 
experience, and salary expected first letter. 
SUPERINTENDENT TRUANT SCHOOL, 
Lawrence, Mass, . ' 








REAL ESTATE 





$1,000 SECURES EQUIPPED FARM— 
Handy Depot; Income, $4,000; 200 acres, 
and the sort of house any farmer would be 
proud to call his home, on improved road near 
RR town; city markets; 100 acres machine- 
worked fields adapted alfalfa; 25 acres river 
bottom land, 40-cow pasture; estimated 1,000 
cords wood, 500 sugar maples and outfit; 
about 50 apple trees, other fruit; splendid 
2-story 7-room house, running water, lawn; 
70-ft. cement basement, dairy, barn, silos, 
stable, garage, poultry house. To settle af- 
fairs, $5,800 takes it, horses, 8 cows, full 
modern implements, 100 bu, oats, 50 bu. po- 
tatoes, fodder included; only $1,000 needed. 
Details page 110, Illus. Catalog. Selected 
Farms, 33 States. Copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150r Nassau St., New York 
City. 





FOR SALE—160 acres, 10 miles east of 
Oil City, Pa., about half under cultivation ; 
balance in timber and pasture; with good 8 
room house and good barn and other build- 
ings; 2 good orchards, at a low price of 
$4,000. Address, J. C. WOKASIEM, Denus, 
Pa., R. F. D. Box 42. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to 
please the purchaser. They are shipped sub- 
ject to trial in the buyer's stable. They are 
right. Send for booklet. WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, Box A, Forrestville, Conn. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents ie 
household package, bright new calicoos .-" 
percales. Your money’s worth every tim 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Can 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT Hoyp— 
Full course, diploma. Free catalog. AUC. 
TIONEERS’ SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 
1215 Arlington Ave., Davenport, lowa, -= 











—_— 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FERRETS—White or brown, large or small 
rat and rabbit ferrets; first-class hunters will 
ship anywhere ; cod males, $4.50; females’ gs. 
unrelated pair, $9; prompt shipment assured 
J. E. YOUNGER, Newton Falls, Ohio. : 


SUCCESS Mince Meat, 5 and 10 lbs: 
kins, $1.15 and $2.10 respectively. 
Parcel Post to and includigg Third Zone. aig. 
Department, ELMS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Newark, N. Y. ; 








a 

FOR SALE—Universal milking machine 

one double unit pump and pipe complete for 

14 cows, used one year. Price $125. Going 

out of business. J. GEO. KING, Newtop 
Falls, O. R.-3. 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK Tick. 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. ‘ 


COUGH OR COLD quickly cured, splenqig 
inexpensive home remedy, ‘receipe 25 cents, 
eee money. DELLA BOYER, Sharys. 
ville, Pa. 











ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. 
seven cars, shipped subject 
A. WITHROW, Route Four, 
York. 


t Have 
inspection. wW, 
Syracuse, Ney 
~ 
FOR SALE—Baled hay, any quantity, als 
potatoes and strictly fresh eggs in case lots, 
Chester D. Davis, New Berlin, N. Y. 








BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 23 
cents per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
Ingriaken, Be ; 





FERRETS—Get our free booklet and pre-| 
war prices on sound healthy Ferrets. W. Al 
JEWETT & SONS, Rochester, O. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 

POTATOES—Bliss, Carman, Cobbler, Moun- 
tain, Ohio, others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 
New York. 





150 NOTBHEADS, 100 white envelopes,} 
printed and majled $1. Samples printing fr-yj 
SUNCO, Mohawk, N. 

MILK TICKETS a specialty. 
BONDS PRESS, Middletown, N. 





Samples free, 
, A 





Recent Calls For Service 


HEN P. F. of New York sent an 

order to the Standard Carbide 
Company, he enclosed a check for $535 
to pay for 100 pounds of their product. 
Nothing further happened. The check 
was returned to the bank, so that he 
knew the company had his money. Some 
time later he write to the American 
mene and they wrote to the 

rm. 

The company wrote that there was a 
strict railroad embargo which had ham- 
pered shipments from their factory, but 
that they were willing to make any ad- 
justment. Mr. F. preferred receiving 
the product to getting his money back 
and wrote us within a few days»that 
om | had shipped the carbide and he 
had received it. He felt that the 
American Agriculturist had “hustled it 
along” and that he might still be wait- 
ing for his order if we had not taken 
a hand. 


KEEP AWAY FROM FIRE 


Financial Department :—I have been getting 
invitations to subscribe to a paper (Investing 
for Profit) for a six months’ free trial. I sent 
for it. Since getting the paper I have been 
getting offers for investing in stocks from the 
editor of the paper. Do you suppose it would 
be a good thing to leave alone? —G. B, H., 
Pennsylvania. 

We certainly advise you to leave 
severely alone the stecks recommended 
by this editor, provided they are of the 
grade of Monetary Metals, a circular 
of which you enclose. This stock is 
offered by a dealer in unlisted securi- 
ties at 45 cents a share and no bids. 


ANOTHER MINING STOCK 


Financial Department:—Can you give me 
information concerning Ore Chimney Mining 
Company, Northbrook, Ont.? Would you think 
it a safe investment?—(F. X. A., New York. 

Except that stock of the mining com- 
pany you name is quoted 50 cents asked, 
25 cents bid, we have no information. 
However, you can take this for granted: 
Stock in no mining company is an in- 
vestment, only a speculation. If this 
applies to old established high-grade 
companies, such as the Anaconda Cop- 
per, whose stock is traded in on the 


New York Stock Exchange and which 
has paid thousands of dollars in divi- 
dends, it certainly applies to a compars- 
tively unknown company. Once again, 
if your money is of any value to you at 
all, leave mining stocks alone. 


HAS NO RATING; LEAVE IT 
ALONE 


Financial Department :—What do you think 
of investment in the Climax Compression Tube 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.? Is it reliable? Have 
you any information concerning the status of 
the Iron Horse Corporation, also of Buffalo? Is 
it in bankruptcy ?—L. E. B., New York. 

_ We are unable to get any informa- 
tion about the Climax Compression 
Tube from the brokers who originally 
offered the stock. Certainly no stock 
of that kind can have the slightest 
claim to an investment rating. Our 
advice is that you leave it alone. We 
have no information about the Iron 
Horse Corporation. 


DON’T SEND GOOD MONEY ATE 
BAD 


Financial Department :—Attached coupon and 
certificates of stock I bought of M. W. Savage 
Factories, Inc. I received’ dividends at three 
different times of $7 each since.I bought the 
stock. I would like to know if they are worth 
anything? They still keep writing to me and 
try to sell more of their stock.—I. N. Fa 
Pennsylvania. 

Our advice is to put no more money 
into this proposition. On May 2%, 
eighteen shares of the preferred stock 
of this company was sold at auction 
for $20. The units, one share of pre 
ferred and one share of common, are 
quoted around $1.50. We are return 
ing stock certificates. 


I am closing $1. I note with pleas 
ure that there has been quite an im- 
provement of late, as I see it. My 
father has been a subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist for over fifty 
years, myself for seventeen or eighteen 
— J. Matthew, Tioga County, 

a. 
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oe and in falling it has destroyed his mother’s grave. 
Rondeau proves that Pennington’s woods-boss was the vandal. 


to have dinner with her and the Colonel. 


«f\H, that reminds me, Mr. Cardigan. 
And she explained the reason. 


all.” 


American Agriculturist, December 30, 1922 


The Valley of the Giants—sy Peter B. xyne 


wyer, who has been loyal in spite of John Cardigan’s failtng health. 
e Valley of the Giants he discovers that the noblest tree has been wantonly cut down for the 


. s 
HEN Bryce Cardigan, son of a fine old pioneer in the redwoods country, comes home to 
Sequoia from college, he finds his father, now almost blind, engaged in what is considered a 
jess struggle to maintain his business against an aggressive newcomer, Colonel Pennington. 
ho has started a friendship with the Colonel’s niece, Shirley Sumner, vows to rescue his 
business and especially to preserve the Valley of the Giants, a magnificent grove where 
r is buried, and which, because it blocks the Colonel’s holdings, is menaced by the new 
Bryce assumes active control of the mill, fires lax employees and promotes old Dan, 


On his first visit to 


An envelope with the name of Jules 
At Shirley's invitation Bryce is 


You can’t come Thursday evening, after 


“By Jove,” he replied, “I’m mighty glad you tipped me off, I couldn’t possibly be 
at ease in the presence of a banker—-particularly one who will not lend me money.” 
“Suppose you come Wednesday night instead.” 


“We'll call that a bet. Thank you.” 


She chuckled at his frank good humor. “Thank you, Mr. Cardigan, for all your 
kindness and thoughtfulness; and if you will persist in being nice to me, you might 
send George Sea Otter and the car at one-thirty. I'll be glad to avail myself of 
poth until I can get a car of my own sent up from San Francisco. Till Wednesday 


” 


night, then. Good-bye. 


As Bryce Cardigan hung up, he heaved a slight sigh. It was difficult to get out 
of the habit of playing; he had a great desire to close down the desk, call on Shirley 
Sumner, and spend the remainder of the day basking in the sunlight of her presence. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE days passed swiftly. Following 

his discovery of the outrage on his 
father’s sanctuary, Bryce wasted val- 
vable time and effort in a futile en- 
deavor to discover the identity of the 
vandals; but at last he dismissed the 
matter from his mind, resolving only 
that on Thursday he would go up into 
Pennington’s woods and interview the 
redoubtable Jules Rondeau. Bryce’s 
natural inclination was to wait upon 
M. Rondeau immediately, if not sooner, 


but the reeellection of his dinner en- 
gagement warned him to proceed cau- 
tiously;. for while harborin ) appre- 
hensions as to the outcome : was 
not so optimistic as to believe be would 
emape unscathed from an encounter. 
Ina rougns {-cumble battie nobody Is 
qite so thoroughly at ome ; ‘un 


rjack; once in a clinch with such a 
man, even a champion gladiator of the 
jrize ring may well feel apprehensive 
if the outcome. 

Wednesday evening at five o’clock 
Mr. Sinclair came into Bryce’s office. 
‘| have here,” he announced in his 
erky voice with a touch of solemnity 
toit, “a trial balance. In order to give 
you some idea of the condition of your 
father’s affairs, I have used approxi- 
mate figures and prepared a _ profit- 
and-loss account.” 

Bryce reached for the papers. 

“You will note the amount charged 
of to profit and loss under the head of 
Pensions,’ Sinclair continued. “It 
amounts approximately to two thou- 
sand dollars a month in payments to 
crippled employees and the families of 
men killed in the employ of the com- 


pany. , 

“Your father owns thirty-two thirty- 
are farms, cleared from his logged- 
wer lands. These are equipped with 
bungalows and outbuildings built by 
your father and represent a consider- 
able investment. As you know, these 
farms are wonderfully rich, and are 
jlanted in apples and berries. Lands 
contiguous to them sell readily at two 
hundred dollars an acre, and so you 
vill see that approximately two hun- 
dred thousand dollars is tied up.” 


“DUT father has given a life-lease at 
nothing a year for each farm to 
former employees who cannot do the 
hard work of the mill and woods,” 
Bryce reminded the manager. “Hence 
those farms are not among our assets.” 
‘Why not?” Sinclair replied evenly. 
Formal leases have never been ex- 
tuted, and the tenants occupy the 
Property at your father’s pleasure.” 
“I think that will be all the discus- 
fin on that point,” Bryce replied smil- 


iIigly. “My father’s word has always 
n considered sufficient in this 
tountry.” > 


.“But my dear boy,” Sinclair protest- 
ti, “while philanthropy is delightful 

en one can afford the luxury, it is 
Karcely practical when on the verge 
finanical ruin. After all, Bryce, the 
tile of those farms would go a long 
way toward helping the Cardigan Red- 
od Lumber Company out of the 


“And we're really teetering on the 
tige of financial ruin, eh?” Bryce 
Weried calmly. 

That is expressing your condition 


mildly. The semi-annual payment of 
interest on the bonded indebtedness 
falls due on July first—and we're go- 
ing to default on it, sure as death and 
taxes. Colonel Pennington holds a 
majority of our bonds, and that means, 
prompt suit for foreclosure.” 

“Well, then, Sinclair,” Bryce retort- 
ed, carefully pigeon-holing the docu- 
ments. “I’ll tell you what we’ll do. 
For fifty years my father has played 
the game like a sport and a gentleman, 
and his son won’t dog it now, at the 
finish. I gather that we could find 
ready sale for those thirty-two little 
farms?” 

‘tT am continually receiving offers 
for he + 


“Then they were not included in the 


list of properties covered by our bond- 
ed indebtedness?” 

_" No, yonr father refused to include 
thieiis. 


“Good old John Cardigan! Well, 
Sinclair, I’ll not take a chance on them, 
either; so tomorrow morning you will 
instruct our attorney to draw up for- 
mal life-leases on those farms, and to 
make certain they are absolutely un- 
assailable. Colonel Pennington may 
have the lands sold, but while those 
life-leases from the former owner are 
in force, my father’s protégés cannot 
be dispossessed.” 


INCLAIR stared in frank amaze- 

ment at his youthful superior. “You 
are throwing away two hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” he said distinctly. 

“I haven’t thrown it away—yet. You 
forget, Sinclair, that we’re going to 
fight first—and fight like fiends; then 
if we lose—well, the tail goes with the 
hide. By the way, are any of those 
farms untenanted?” 

“Yes. Old Bill Tarpey, who lost his 
three boys in a forest fire over on the 
San Hedrin, passed out last week. The 
Tarpey boys died ‘in the Cardigan em- 
ploy, and so your father gave Bill the 
use of a farm out near Freshwater.” 

“Well, you’d better be his successor, 
Sinclair. You’re no longer young, and 
you’ve been thirty years in this office. 
Play safe, Sinclair, and include your- 
self in one of those life-leases.” 

“My dear boy 

“Nonsense! United we stand, divid- 
ed we fall, Sinclair; and let there be 
no moaning of the bar when a Cardi- 
gan puts out to sea.” 

Smiling, he rose from his desk and 
reached for his hat. “I’m dining out 
tonight, Sinclair, and I wouldn’t be a 
kill-joy at the feast, for a ripe peach. 
Your confounded figures might make 
me gloomy; so we’ll just reserve dis- 
cussion of them till tomorrow morning. 
Be a sport, Sinclair, and for once in 
your life beat the six o’clock whistle. 
In other words, I suggest thaé you go 
home and rest for once.” 

* He left Sinclair staring 
rather stupidly. 





at him 


CHAPTER XIII 


OLONEL PENNINGTON’S pom- 

pous British butler showed Bryce 
into the Pennington living room at six- 
thirty. Shirley ‘rose from the piano 
where she had been idly fingering the 
keys and greeted him with every ap- 
pearance of pleasure—following which, 
she turned to present her visitor to 


Colonel Pennington, standing in his 
favorite position with his back to the 
fireplace. 

“Uncle Seth, this is Mr. Cardigan, 
who was so very nice to me the day I 
landed in Red Bluff.” 

The Colonel bowed. “I have to thank 
you, sir, for your courtesy to my niece.” 
He had assumed an air of reserve, of 
distinct aloofness. Bryce stepped for- 
ward with extended hand, which the 
Colonel grasped in a manner vaguely 
suggestive of that clammy-palmed 
creation of Charles Dickens—Uriah 
Heep. Bryce was tempted to squeeze 
the lax fingers until the Colonel should 
bellow with pain; but resisting the un- 
generous impulse, he replied instead: 

“Your niece, Colonel, is one of those 
fortunate beings the world will always 
clamor to serve.” 

“Quite true, Mr. Cardigan. When 
she was quite a little girl I came under 
her spell myself.” 

“So did I, Colonel. Miss Summer has 
doubtless told you of our first meeting 
some twelve years ago.” 

“Quite so. May I offer you a cock- 
tail, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Shirley belongs to the Band of 
Hope,” the Colonel explained. “Back 
in Michigan, where we used to live, she 
saw too many woodsmen around after 
the spring drive. So we'll have to drink 
her share, Mr. Cardigan. Pray be 
seated.” 


RYCE seated himself. “Well, we 
lumbermen are a low lot and natur- 
ally fond of dissipation,” he agreed. “I 
fear Miss Sumner’s Prohibition ten- 
dencies will be still further strength- 
ened after she has seen the mad-train.” 

“What is that?” Shirley queried. 

“The mad-train runs over your 
uncle’s logging railroad up into Town- 
ship Nine, where his timber and ours 
is located. It is the only train operated 
on Sunday, and it leaves Sequoia at 
five p. m. to carry the Pennington and 
Cardigan crews back to the woods after 
their Saturday-night celebration in 
town. As a usual thing, all hands, 
with the exception of the brakeman, 
engineer, and fireman, are singing, 
weeping or fighting drunk.” 

“But why do you provide transporta- 
tion for them to come to town Saturday 
nights?” Shirley protested. 

“They ride in on the last trainload 
of logs, and if we didn’t let them do it, 
they’d ask for their time. It’s the way 
of the gentle lumberjack. And of 
course, once they get in, we have to 
round them up on Sunday afternoon 
and get them back on the job. Hence 
the mad-train.” 

“Do they fight, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Frequently. I might say usually. 
It’s quite an inspiring sight to see a 
couple of lumberjacks going to it on a 
flat-car traveling thirty miles an hour.” 

“But aren’t they liable to fall off and 
get killed?” 

“No. You see, they’re used to fight- 
ing that way. Moreover, the engineer 
looks back, and if he sees any signs of 
Donnybrook Fair, he slows down.” 

“How horrible!” 

“Yes, indeed. The right of way is 
lined with empty whiskey bottles.” 

Colonel Pennington spoke up. “We 
don’t have any fighting on the mad- 
train any more,” he said blandly. 


“Indeed! How do you prevent it?” 
Bryce asked. 
“My woods-boss, Jules Rondeau, 


makes them keep the peace,” Penning- 
ton replied with a small smile. “If 
there’s any fighting to be done, he 
does it.” 

“You mean among his own crew, of 
course,” Bryce suggested. 

“No, he’s in charge of the mad-train, » 
and whether a fight starts among your 
men or ours, he takes a hand. He’s 
had them all behaving mildly for quite 
a while, because he can whip any man 
in the country. I don’t know what I’d 
do without Rondeau. He certainly 
makes those bohunks of mine step 
lively.” 

“Oh-h-h! 
Colonel?” 

“Certainly. They cost less; they are 
far less independent than most men 
and more readily handled. And you 
don’t have to pamper them—particu- 
larly in the matter of food: Why, Mr. 


Do you employ bohunks, 
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Cardigan, with all due respect to your 
father, the way he feeds his men is 
simply ridiculous! Cake and pie and 
doughnuts at the same meal!” 

“Well, Dad started in to feed his 
men the same food he had himself, and 
I suppose the habits one forms in youth 
are not readily changed in old age, 
Colonel.” 

“But that makes it hard for other 
manufacturers,” the Colonel protested. 
“I feed my men good plain food and 
plenty of it—better food than they 
were used to before they came, but I 
am continuously being reminded, when 
I do a thing thus and so, that John 
Cardigan does it otherwise.” He 
laughed and passed his cigarette-case 
to Bryce. 


“Uncle Seth always grows restless’ 


when some other man is the leader,” 
Shirley volunteered with a mischievous 
glance at Pennington. “He was the 
Great Pooh-Bah of the lumber-trade 
back in Michigan, but out here he has 
to play second fiddle. Don’t you, 
Nunky-dunk?” 

“I’m afraid I do, my dear,” the Colo- 
nel admitted with his best air of hearty 
expansiveness. “I’m afraid I do. How- 
ever, Mr. Cardigan, now that you have 
taken over your father’s business, I 
am hoping we can get together on 
many little details and work them out 
to our mutual advantage. We lumber- 
men should stand together. For in- 
stance, your scale of wages is totally 
disproportionate to the present high 
cost of manufacture and the market; 
yet just because you pay it, you set a 
precedent -which we are all forced to 
follow. However,” he concluded, “let’s 
not talk shop. Here are the cocktails.” 

With the disposal of the cocktails, 
the butler appeared in the doorway 


announcing that dinner was_ served. 
Shirley rose and gave her arm to 
Bryce; with her other arm linked 


through her uncle’s she turned toward 
the dining room. 

Just inside the entrance Bryce 
paused. The soft glow of the candles 
in the old-fashioned silver candlesticks 
upon the table was reflected in the pol- 
ished walls of the room—walls formed 
of panels of the most exquisitely pat- 
terned redwood burl Bryce Cardigan 
had ever seen. Also the panels were 
unusually large. 


HIRLEY SUMNER’S alert glance 

followed Bryce’s as it swept around 
the room. “This dining room is Uncle 
Seth’s particular delight, Mr. Cardi- 
gan,” she explained. 

“It is very beautiful, Miss Sumner. 
And your uncle has worked wonders 
in the matter of having it polished. 
Those panels are positively the largest 
and most beautiful specimens of red- 
wood burl ever turned out in this coun- 
try. The grain is not merely wavy; 
it is not merely curly; it is actually 
so contrary that you have here, Colo- 
nel Pennington, a room absolutely 
unique, in that it is formed of bird’s- 
eye burl. Mark the deep shadows in 
it. And how it does reflect those 
candles!” 

“It is beautiful,” the Colonel de- 
clared. “And I must confess to a par- 
donable pride in it, although the keep- 
ing these walls from being marred by 
the furniture knocking against them 
requires the utmost care.” 

Bryce turned and his brown eyes 
blazed into the Colonel’s. “Where did 
you succeed in finding such a marvel- 
ous tree?” he queried pointedly. “I 
know of but one tree in Humboldt 
County that could have produced such 
beautiful burl.” 

For about a second Colonel Penning- 
ton met Bryce’s glance unwaveringly; 
then his glance shifted, while over his 
benign countenance a flush spread. 
Bryce noted it, and his quickly roused 
suspicions were kindled into certainty. 
Where did you find that tree?” he re- 
peated innocently. 

“Rondeau, my woods-boss, knew I 
was on the lookout for something spec- 
ial—something nobody else could get; 
so he kept his eyes open.” 

“Indeed!” There was just a trace of 
irony in Bryce’s tones as he drew Shir- 
ley’s chair and held it for her. You 
are fortunate to have such a woods- 
boss in your employ. Such loyal fel- 

(Continued on page 501) 



















—If you have not yet shipped to Fouke 

split your next shipment fifty-fifty, skin 

for skin, grade for grade. Send 

one-half to the house you've 

been shipping to and the 

other half to Fouke at once. 

We believe you'll get about 

20% more money for the furs 

you ship to Fouke. Let the checks tell 
the story Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks 

763 FOUKE 

Fur Co.Gnn 

Send name and 


address at once. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or tur en, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins Into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cost but tittle to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post tor our estimate of 
gest, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 

Our Illustrated catalog and ox book combined gives 
® lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp reduction In menu 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Com 
* 671 Lyell Ave. Rochester, NY. : 
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We Want Your Cow 
or Horse Hide 


And we will tan and make you a 
beautiful Coat, Robe or Mittens to 
order. We make and remodel ladies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples 
and Price List FREE 

Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale 
at Wholesale Prices. All work 
guaranteed. 
References—Citizens State 
Milford, Ind. 


Bank, 
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Suggestions For Planning Menus 
Catherine Groves Tells Why It Pays—Try Bean-Pot Cookery 


RETFUL children and cross tem- 

pers are all too often the results of 
badly balanced’ meals. The children 
have not had enough real nourishment 
or have not eaten enough “roughage” 
to get rid of the waste matter in their 
bodies. 

This “starvation” often results from 
poor appetites caused by too monoto- 
nous a diet, which, in turn, comes from 
a false idea of thrift. Farmers often 
sell practically all their poultry, eggs, 
vegetables and milk, denying them- 
selves in order to have the money to 
buy medicines which would never be 
needed if they used more of their own 
good food. 

I once saw a mother refuse her child 
an egg for breakfast because, eggs be- 
ing high and money scarce in that 
household, “it took all,her eggs to buy 
the groceries.” On that morning’s 
grocery order was a bottle of “tonic” 
for the child that cost as much as six 
or. eight eggs. 

Sometimes the monotonous diet is 
due to the idea that the careful plan- 
ning and carrying out of menus re- 
quire time and expense. For instance, 
last winter a mother said to me, “I’m 
worried sick over Mary. She-won’t eat 
any breakfast; not even the rolled oats 
of which she used to be so fond. And she 
has such a long drive to school. What 
would you do?” 

“Give her milk and change her 
cereal.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t like milk, and it’s 


too much extra work cooking two 
kinds of cereal, for the rest want 
rolled oats.” 

“Does she like cocoa?” I asked. 


“That is nice before a cold drive.” 

“Oh, yes, she loves that! And it’s 
not much trouble to make either, I 
wish I had thought of it.” 


Different Food, Better Appetite 


For two or three weeks, Mary had 
cocoa for breakfast, and, without coax- 
ing, ate bread and butter and even hot 
buttered toast, which she had not liked 
before. And then because her mother 
would forget to ask for milk, and the 
father did not think to leave any, they 
dropped back to the old rut, while the 
mother spends more time and energy 
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in worrying over capricious appetites 
than is required to cook extra cereals, 
and spends more money on patent medi- 
cines and doctor’s bills than would be 
needed for “extras” for the table. The 
child has “nervous spells” and occa- 
sional “stomach trouble” which affects 
the heart, and the mother then puts 
her on a special diet for a week or two; 
yet she cannot see the “ounce of pre- 
vention” that would eliminate part of 
the trouble, if not all. 

The body requires daily 160 to 300 
units protein (more for outdoor and 
muscular work), three times as much 
fat as protein and twice as much car- 
bohydrates as fats. A _ well-balanced 
meal contains each of these in the 


proper proportion. Protein makes 
blood and muscle; fats store heat and 
energy, while carbohydrates create 
them. 


Milk, containing protein, fats and 
carbohydrates combined with water, is 
the perfect food and should be used 
freely. Protein is found in lean meats, 
eggs, cheese, gluten of grains, beans, 
lentils and nuts. Fat is found in but- 
ter, vegetable, animal and nut fats, 
and carbohydrates are furnished by 
starches and sugars. 


BEAN-POT COOKERY 
MRS. R. C. KRAMER 


Have you a bean pot on your kitchen 
shelf? If you have, do you appreciate 
it and use it to the best advantage? 
I used to think that a bean pot was a 
very handy vessel in which to bake 
beans. At all other times I kept mine 
on the shelf to be admired for its 
“homey” look. But after a little experi- 
menting I found that its uses were so 
varied that now it does service almost 
daily. 

Coming in the 1, 2, 3 and 4-quart 
sizes, the bean pot is a most convenient 
and inexpensive utensil to use in boil- 
ing foods as well as baking them. 
Dried fruits, dried vegetables, and all 
cereals are greatly improved in flavor 
if cooked in one of these tightly cov- 
ered earthern vessels. Moreover, the 
cooking period is greatly reduced. 

Whole dinners—delicious ones, too— 











MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street, Milford, Ind. 








coats, wraps 
robes and rugs 
Wé tan them-You wear them 
Stylish garments, warm and durable, 
made to order from horse, cow or fur 
bearingvanimals. Gloves and caps from the 
trimmings. Save 50 to 75 per cent. 


CATALOGUE. How to prepare skins, 
Prompt, reliable service from 
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styles, sizes, prices 
specialists in fur tanning manufacturing and taxiderm 

Rochester Fur Dressing Co., Inc., 662 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cut This Out and Get 
a Reduction of 
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REAL COMFORT FOR EVERY HOME 
jitinintan te any part of boas. Noam 
drainage erage. ow 
your family old folks aod children to In- 

tall one before winter. one 
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IDEAL CHEMICAL CLOSET Co. 
Box 80 Seneca Falls, M. Y. 
















Pye) DEAF? HEADNOISES? 
4 xy Pape's Tone-Massage and Treatment give 
3 ® general relief and regenerate healthy 
* 6 hearing. Write for our Symptom Blank. 

* were @ THE EVOLUTION PHONE COMPANY, inc. 


48-AM Greenwich Avenue 


MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 


By B. S. BROWN 
\ COMPLETE treatise covering har- 


New York City 


vesting, packing, storing and sell- 

ing fruit. Containing chapters on 
Fruit Harvesting Operations, Preparing 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Packages, 
Fruit Packing Operations, Fruit Stor- 
age. 
Transportation. Fruit Markets, Selling 
Agencies, Selling Methods, 
Fruit Organizations, Fruit Shows. 


Profusely Illustrated, 5's x 7's inches. 
Net $1.75 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Inc. 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Special | 


304 pages 
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upon receipt of 10 cents. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO GET AHEAD ON YOUR SEWING 


2 ae who are far-sighted get quite a bit of their summer sew- 
ing done during the cold winter months, when there are apt to be more 
spare hours for sewing, than in the spring and summer. The Fashion Editor 
has therefore chosen two “looking ahead” designs this week. Being simple, 
conservative styles, both th@se dresses are practical 
now, and both will look perfectly up-to-date, when 
warmer weather comes. 


No. 1440 is a smart little dress, for percale, English 
print or chambray. J 
a bib front and a perky sash bow. Rick-rack braid 
makes a pretty finish and so 
does stitching in the color of : 
the flowered design of the 


No. 1440 cuts in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material, with 
% yard 32-inch contrasting 
yards 
Price 12 cents in stamps. 


The other dress No. 1420 
is an afternoon frock, which 
is very simple, but in becom- 
ing materials a most un- 
usually pretty design. It slips 
orn over the head. By using 
two materials 
ing colors and by touches of hand work, one can 
make a demure little frock, of either cotton o silk 
goods and wear now, or have ready for early spring 


_ No. 1420 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material, with % yard 36-inch contrasting. Price 12 cents in stamps. 


To Order: Write name and address, number of pattern and size very clearly. 
Enclose 12 cents in stamps for each pattern ordered. Send orders to the 
Fashion Department, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 


Our Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, is still obtainable. 
Address your order to the Fashion Department. 


It has comfortable short sleeves, 


trimming. 


in contrast- 
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may be-prepared in the larger 8i 
bean pots, which are easy to clean a 
to handle and which do not meal 
foods readily. The time, fue] ang dish 
washing saved are also worth Po F 
sidering. » 
On washday and other times, when | 
must have a substantial, but simp) 
meal, I often have a bean pot dinter 
The following are recipes I have found 
satisfactory for these occasions 


Combination Meat and Vegetable 
Dinner 


_Cut fresh beef or pork into small 
pieces. Wipe dry. Brown nicely op all 
sides in a hot skillet. Season with 
salt and pepper. Place in bean pot. 
Add a little boiling water. Have ready 
whole pared onions, carrots, beets po- 
tatoes, also peas and tomatoes, Other 
vegetables may be added or some of 
these omitted. Place in layers—sea. 
soning each—on top of meat, putting 
in potatoes last. Cook until all are ten. 
der. Serve on a large warmed platter 
the meat in thé center, the vegetables 
arranged around it. If desired, dump. 
lings may be added 25 minutes before 
removing the bean pot from the fire. 
A small amount of bacon may be syb. 
stituted if no fresh meat is at, hand. 
This makes a wholesome, appetizing 
meal, pleasing to the eye and delicious 
to the taste. 


Lima Bean Dinner 


A meal quickly put on the stove is 
prepared by putting % Ib. of baco 
into the bean pot. Add 2 lbs. of lima 
beans which have been soaked over 
night. Pour in enough water to cover 
well, adding boiling water as needed, 
Season. Cook until tender. Cori, 
either canied ‘ur girccn, Py be added 
% hour before serving. 


Chicken Supreme 

This is a most appetizing and un- 
usual way in which to cook a fat hen. 
Dress, cut into pieces as for stewing, 
season with salt and pepper. Make a 
2-qt. pan of dressing, using stale bread 
of biscuits, 3 large onions, enough boil- 
ing water to soften bread, salt and 
pepper and 2 well-beaten eggs. Put 
dressing into the bean pot. Now add 
the chicken, pushing it well down into 
the dressing. And enough boiling 
water to just cover. Bake until meat 
is tender. 




































































Whole Wheat 
Do you know that wheat—just ordi- 
nary whole wheat—if_ thoroughly 
cleaned and well cooked, makes a 










wholesome, nourishing and _ pleasing 
cereal? Clean 1 qt. of wheat. Soak 
over night. Put into bean pot. Add 






salt as for other cereals, cover well 
with cold water and cook until soft. 
Add boiling water as needed. Wheat 
requires 6 or 8 hours cooking, but 's 
delicious when served with sugar and 
cream. ; 









MEASURING STEPS 


An experiment conducted recently at 
Cornell University in connection with 
the “Better Homes in America” move- 
ment resulted in some interesting dis- 
coveries on the distance a woman walks 
in the course of her ordinary household 
duties in an average private home. In 
checking up by means of a pedometer 
it was found that a housewife walked 
about eleven miles a day doing house 
cleaning, working in the kitchen and 
laundry, and caring for the baby. BY 
introducing a tea cart to reduce the 
number of trips incident to carrying 
food, dishes and other household articles, 
it was found that the housekeepers 
pedometer registered a distance ° 
only five and three-quarters miles for 
the day, ‘or about half the distance 
traveled when the conveyer was 20 
used. 






I think the Household Department 
improving all the time; there ee 
many new and interesting things im rs 
I am always anxious for my paper 
arrive—Mrs. W. R., New York. 


















I find your patterns very good, and 
just as satisfactory as those — 
much more.—Mrs. H. P. S., New ?° 
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N a rural community not far away 
from you, as = — lives ‘ ey 
ther who is trying to raise 
— “her little boy as 
ag } the very -best 
sort of a “better 
baby.” Although 
little Robert co- 
operates with 
her, eating, 
sleeping and 
waxing fatter 
} every week, she 
finds that some 
| of her grown-up 
neighbors and 
friends do not 
seem to under- 
stand her meth- 
ods so well and 
are, in fact, in- 
clined to laugh at her for bringing up 
the baby on a strict schedule. 

She doesn’t need to worry, however, 
because for an answer to their objec- 
tions she need only show them her 
small son, as husky a specimen as 
could be found anywhere. We have 
asked Robert’s mother to write a letter 
-to other American Agriculturist moth- 
ers who may be struggling in the same 
way against prejudice and indifference. 
No one can’ read her letter without 
being proud of her grit, and without 
feeling’ that little Robert will be all the 
better as he grows older, not only for 
the high physical standard of his up- 
bringing, but because of the fine inheri- 
tance of character which his mother 
has given him. - 

Near A. A. Friends: 
i want tol something about 


thie “bet! baby, 
% wen ay no F yaa kk 
’ re i ( at 








& ‘ % z oy 


ROBERT’S MOTHER 





my sturd 
My svuul 


vroud when my bi admir 
like every other mo ; but ! nt 
to be sure that I am doing my part t 
have him keep on gaining and living 
up to our great hopes for him. 

When I started out to raise my boy 
as a “better baby,” you can’t imagine 
the storm in our family. They said I 
would starve him to death feeding him 
only every three hours, and that he 
would die of pneumonia because I gave 
him a bath from head to foot every 
morning, and when I wouldn’t feed him 
everything I ate—well, the roof almost 
went off the house. My husband’s 
folks and mine tell me I’m crazy, and 
that it’s all style. I wish you could see 
little Robert. He’s gained an average 
of a pound a week since his birth, and 
is still gaining. 

My husband and I were married in 
October, 1921, and Robert was born 
August 11, 1922. He weighs 16 pounds 
now, and weighed 7% at birth. The 
schedule of his weight is given below: 


' 


ME Ws ok tend eanvs 7% Ibs. 
Weight at 2 weeks.. 10 xe 
“ “ 4 “ . 1 “ 
“ “ 6 “ 1 “ 
“ “ ~ “ 14 “ 
“ “ 9 “ , 15 “ 
“ “ 10 “ aS 15% “ 
“ “ 11\ “ 16 “ 


I first began to let him nurse (he is 
a breast-baby) every two hours. F 
threw up his milk and had the ! 
coughs so, that I change to every t’ ve 
hours, and now he is doing fine. The 
nighbors laugh at the idea of my 
nursing schedule, and, one and all, told 
me it was only nature when babies 
vomit up their milk and have the hic- 
coughs. But I didn’t agree with them. 

We get up every morning at 5 
clock. I let Robert nurse. He goes 
back to sleep and sleeps till 7 o’clock, 
then I take him up, bathe him and 
dress him for the day. At 8 o’clock he 
nurses again, then at 11, at 2 and at 5 
Velock. At 5 I remove his dress and 
petticoat, and dress him for the night. 

é nurses again and goes to bed. 

He wakes at 8 for another dinner, 
and then goes to sleep again. During 
the night he nurses at 11 and at 2. He 
'8no trouble at all during the day. As 
son as he is through nursing, I place 
tim back in his crib, and he either goes 
ght to sleep or plays awhile, and 
then goes to sleep. 

I'm deeply censured because I won’t 


allow anyone to sit and hold him. I tell 
hy friends and relatives it’s just as 


. 
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The Story of Robert—An A. A. Baby 


How His Mother is Bringing Up Her Fine, Healthy Boy 


easy to talk to and look at him in his 
arib. Many mothers around here rock 
their children to sleep and pick them 
up when they cry.. I don’t do that. 
Robert, rarely cries, even if I happen 
to go over a minute or two on his feed- 
ing hour. One of my neighbors can’t 
see how I get any work done. She has 
a baby nine months old, and she has to 
sit and rock him, morning, noon and 
night almost. They started in rocking 
him when he cried, and now they have 
to keep it up. Neither do I believe in 
giving children patent medicines or 
soothing syrups. Some mothers ac- 
tually give small babies such medicines 
to make them sleep. I know of one 
mother who had the habit of giving 
her young baby a certain cough syrup, 
though the label on the bottle plainly 
states that it contains a certain amount 


and host had been so skillfully ex- 
changed that Shirley hadn’t the slight- 
est suspicion that, under her very nose, 
as it were, “ev had agreed to be ene- 
mies. Coffee »*s served in the living 
room, and through the fragrant smoke 
of Pennington’s fifty-cent perfectos a 
sprightly three-cornered conversation 
continued for an hour. Then the Colo- 
nel, secretly enraged at the calm, mock- 
ing, contemplative glances which Bryce 
ever and anon bestowed upon him, rose, 
pleaded the necessity for looking over 
some papers, and bade Bryce good- 
night. Foolishly he proffered a limp 
hand; and a demon of deviltry taking 
possession of Bryce, this time he 
squeezed with a simple, hearty earnest- 
ness, the while he said: 

“Colonel Pennington, I hope I do not 
have to assure you that my visit here 











dends straight on through life. 








INTRODUCING A BABY WHOM WE ARE PROUD TO KNOW 


He is Robert, the baby who weighed 16 pounds when three months old. 
.4 He seems to be a thoughtful young man and his mother assures us that 
his disposition is “just perfect.” Even allowing for a proud mother’s praise, 
Robert is so well brought up that he ought to be a model of behavior. 

We are always glad to hear about other sturdy 
babies and to have their photographs. 
shall print a whole pageful of pictures of prize A. 
A. Babies, with their measurements and weight and 
a little description of how they have been raised. 
Bringing up a baby is just about the most wonder- 
ful occupation in the world and it carries with it 
rewards which more than compensate for any work 
and worry it involves. 
children—deserve more care than even the finest prize 
cattle, and respond to the right sort of upbringing in a way that pays divi- 


Very soon we 


“The best stock on the farm”— 














f-c} One day she accidently 
gave | overdose and he never 

v»her{ is now 25 inches tall, and we 
can ee him grow from day to 
day. My mother-in-law says it is bad 
luck to measure a baby—that it is sure 
to die if you do. But I laugh at such 
superstitions. Don’t you? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Your Country CousIN. 


The Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from page 499)- 
lows are usually too good to be true, 
and quite frequently they put their 
blankets on their backs and get out of 
the country when you least expect it. 
I dare say it would be a shock to you 

if Rondeau did that.” . 

There was no mistaking the veiled 
threat, and the Colonel realized that at 
last he must place his cards on the 
table. His glance, as he rested it on 
Bryce now, was baleful. “Yes,” he 
said, “I would be rather disappointed. 
However, I pay Rondeau rather more 
than is is customary to pay woods- 
bosses; so I imagine he’ll stay—unless, 
of course, somebody takes a notion to 
run him out of the county. And when 
that happens, I want to be on hdnd.” 

Bryce sprinkled salt in his soup. 
“I’m going up into Township Nine to- 
morrow afternoon,” he remarked cas- 
ually.. “I think I shall go over to your 
camp and pay the incomparable Jules 
a brief visit. Really, I have heard so 
much about that woods-boss, Colonel, 
that I ache to take him apart and see 
what makes him go.” 

Again the Colonel assimilated the 
hint, but preferred to dissemble. “Oh, 
you can’t steal him from me, Cardi- 
gan,” he laughed. “I warn you in 
advance—so spare yourself the effort.” 


“T’ll try anything once,” Bryce re- 
torted with equal good nature. “How- 
ever, I don’t want to steal him. I want 


to ascertain from him where he got 
this burl. re may be more in the 
neighborhood.” og 

“He wouldn’t tell you.” 

“He might. I’m a persuasive little 
cuss,” 

“Rondeau is not communicative. He 
requires lots of persuading.” 

“What delicious soup!” Bryce mur- 
mured blandly. “Miss Sumner, may I 
have a cracker?” 

The dinner passed pleasantly; the 
challenge and defiance between guest 


‘ out his hand. 


this evening has not only been delight- 


ful, but—er—instructive. Good-night, 
sir, and pleasant dreams.” 
With difficulty the Colonel sup- 


pressed a groan. However, he was not 
the sort of man who suffers in silence; 
for a minute later the butler; as his 
master climbed the stairs to his li- 
brary, heard the latter curse with 
an eloquence that was singularly ap- 
pealing. 

Colonel Seth Pennington looked up 
sourly as a clerk entered his private 
office. “Well?” he demanded brusquely. 

“Mr. Bryce Cardigan to see you, sir.” 

“Very well. Show him in.” 

Bryce entered. “Good morning, 
Colonel,” he said, and brazenly thrust 


“Not for me, my boy,” the Colonel 
assured him. “I had enough of that 
last night. We'll just consider the 
hand-shaking attended to, if you please. 
Have a chair; sit down and tell me 
what I can do to make you happy.” 

“I’m delighted to find you in such a 
generous frame of mind, Colonel.. You 
can make me genuinely happy by re- 
newing, for ten years, on the same 
terms as the original contract, your 
arrangement to freight the logs of the 
Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company 
from the woods to tidewater.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


OLONEL PENNINGTON cleared his 

throat. Then he removed his spec- 
tacles, carefully wiped them with a silk 
handkerchief, and as carefully replaced 
them; then gazed curiously at Bryce. 

“Upon my soul!” he breathed. 

“T realized, of course, that this is re- 
opening an issue which you have re- 
garded as settled in the last letter my 
father had from you, wherein you 
named terms that were prohibitive.” 

“My dear young friend! I must 
protest at being asked~to discuss this 
matter. Your father and I have been 
over it in detail; we failed to agree, 
and that.settles it. As a matter of 
fact, I am not in position to handle 
your logs with my limited rolling- 
stock, and that old hauling contract 
which I took over when I bought the 
mills, timber-lands, and logging rail- 
road and incorporated into the Laguna 
Grande Lumber Company, has been an 
embarrassment I have ‘longed to rid 
myself of. Under those circumstances 
you could scarcely expect me to saddle 
myself with it again.” 
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OIL LIGHT BEATS _ 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% AIR 


-A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 


The Midnight Sun 


All the way from Nor- 
way is brought the 
health-building, vitamine- 
bearing cod-liver oil 
used in rich, nourishing 


Scott's Emulsion 


If you are rundown in 
strength, remember 

it is the mission of 
Scott’s Emulsion to 
refresh the system 

and restore strength. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N J 
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A Modern Bathroom, $55 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

e prises a 4, 44¢ or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 
“Pride” bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

Send f. oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
end for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 _Attings.5y, M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc. 





545 Third Avenue, New York Oity 


world over for two 
ations. ‘Safe and dependable. 
noises; no: bad after effects. 
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BUY FROM WHOLESALER DIRECT 














Bean or 


Ground 


In 5-Ib. lots Cc 
or more o 0 LB. 


Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on receipt of your Check, 
oney Order or Cash 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. Est. 82 years 
233-239 Washington Street, New York City 

















Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


| adafcse: Cutlenra Laboratories Dept. U-Adaldon, 











(Continued next week} 
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BUTTER MARKET TERMS 
DEFINED 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


‘6 HAT do these terms ‘High Score,’ 

‘Extra 92 Score,’ and ‘Firsts to 
extras, 88-91 score’ mean as used in the 
butter quotations, anyhow?” “How can 
anybody tell whether he is getting the 
right price for his butter by those 
quotations ?” 

These two perfectly good questions 
were asked me the other day by a man 
who knows a lot about the dairy indus- 
try. There are probably others who 
read this page, who would like the same 
information. 

The present butter grades were estab- 
lished several years ago by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. They are 
applied in the large markets of the 
country by official inspectors of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, who 
make inspections on request of ‘any 
person financially interested in the 
butter and issue certificates as to grade, 
for which a nominal fee is charged. 
These Federal grades substitute a defi- 
nite numerical grading system for the 
old meaningless grade terms. Five fac- 
tors totaling 100 are considered in de- 
termining quality as follows: 

. Maximum rating 45 


, 
0 


Meaning of Terms 


Creamery Butter is, of course, that 
which is made in a creamery or factory. 
Dairy Butter is that made on the farm. 
Packing Stock Butter is dairy butter 
or other butter in its original form in 
miscellaneous lots of such wholesome- 
ness that it may be used in making 
Ladled or Process butter. Ladled butter 
is the product made by reworking mis- 
cellaneous lots of dairy butter or other 
butter or both. Process or Renovated 
butter is the product made by melting, 
refining and churning, or reworking 
packing stock or other butter or both. 
Grease butter is any butter which is 
unwholesome or otherwise unfit for use 
for ladling or renovating. 

“High Score” is a term applied to all 
butter which rates above 92 score. All 
such butter is of very fine quality, sweet, 
fresh and clean in flavor. The defects 
in body, color, salt and package may 
not total over % point. Color and salt 
may be either light or medium. It 
must be packed in clean, sound, and 
uniform packages entirely free from 
mould. 

“92 Score” butter, which represents 
a fine quality of butter must be fresh, 
sweet and clean in flavor, or sweet and 
clean if storage. The body must be 
firm, waxy in texture and of perfect 
grain, as indicated by a jagged or irreg- 
ular toothed edge. It must be free 
from salviness or excess moisture and 
must not show a milky brine. The 
color must be uniform except that it 
may show small curd specks or slight 
waviness. The salt must be either light 
or medium and free from grittiness. 
Package must be clean, uniform and 
sound. The defects in body, color, salt 
and package must not total over one 
point. 

The Color Factor 


To receive a full rating for color, 
butter must be the color of the natural 
grass product or a light straw color 
and be uniform in all parts and free 
from streaks or specks. Unsalted butter 
gets the full rating of 10 points as to 
“Salt.” If salted, the amount of salt 
must be uniformly dissolved. Packages 
in order to receive a full rating must 
be clean and entirely free from mould. 

The term “Firsts” is a trade term 
equivalent to the numerical scores of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] Eco- 
nomics from 88 to 91.. The Federal 
grades give a detailed description for 
each of the-four numerical grades 
coming under this general trade term. 
For practical purposes, however, this 
grade may be considered to include 
butter ranging in quality of flavor from 
that which is fresh and fairly sweet 
and clear to that which is just “good.” 
No butter in this class may show off 
flavors such as those from garlic or 
rank weeds. The body must be at least 
reasonably firm but may be somewhat 
defective in grain or texture. The color 


may even be slightly mottled. The 
package must be uniform and sound: 

“Creamery Seconds” include all butter 
which scores according to the Federal 
grades between 83 and 87 which allows 
for a wide range in quality even to the 
presence of foreign, or off flavors. It 
does not include any butter, however, 
which is rancid, or strong. 

General Terms 

“State Dairy” butter is now a very 
negligible factor in the New York 
market and it shows a great deal of 
irregularity in quality. The terms 
“Fine to Fancy,” “Good to Prime” and 
“Common to Fair” are used by the 
wholesale trade merely to separate the 
quotations into general classes but do 
not have any very definite meaning. 
Generally speaking dairy butter which 
scores according to the Federal grades 
from 88 to 90 is exceptional, and would 
probably be considered as coming in 
the class of “Fine to Fancy.” The 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


houses are too busy with holiday prod- 
ucts to take any interest in “spuds.” 
If the cold weather continues many 
buyers will prefer bulk potatoes loaded 
in lined, stove cars. 

Reports show extremely low country 
prices in Northern potato-growing 
states; 25c cwt. has been offered for 
Idaho Rurals, 10c per bushel for “Min- 


nesotas” and 18¢ per bushel for “Michi- 


gans.” A few cars have come into 
New York city from Michigan, but the 
stock is coarse. The same is. true of 
many cars from Pennsylvania. “Long 
Islands” have touched 90e per bushel 
on the South Side. York State grow- 
ers are getting from 40 to 45c. Haul- 
ings are light. Long Island country 
prices have advanced temporarily out 
of apparent proportion to the general 
supply situation. At some points of- 
fers of $1 per bushel were reported, but 
the actual market was around 90c. 
Sweet Potatoes—Receipts continued 
liberal and the market dull, although 








Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


Hennery, whites, extra fancy 
Extra first 


Pasar rr rr 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts..... 


Lower grades ......... 
Hennery browns, extra fancy 
Extra first .... 

Pullets 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy 
Good to prime 


Timothy No.2..... 


LD o's é iclhedtéedouns 
Fancy light clover mixed , . 

Oat straw No.1......... 

Rye straw No, 1 


Fowls, colored: fancy, heavy 

Fowls, leghorns, fancy, heavy 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy 

WE ccocwocvocuneveccestasssas ° 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Calves, good to medium 

Bulls, common to good 

Lambs, common to good 

Sheep, common to good ewes. 
BUGS, SOCMOES op cc coe ceccee 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on December 20: 


Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra fancy. 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


ET Ss. bn & ob, Keon eo awh boke 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York 
69@70 
66@68 

62@65% 
62@68 
50@61 
65@67 
55@64 


45@60 


55144@56 
5414@55 
12@50 


35@41 


56@57 
54@55 
46@53 


$24@25 $19@20 (bulk) $20@21 
17@19 
13@14 
19@20 


12.50@13 


13@14 
2%@3.85 
9@11 
3%@5™% 


8.75@9.35 














same qualities are considered desirable 
in dairy butter, of course, as in cream- 
ery butter. Most of the good dairy 
butter offered for sale in city markets 
would probably be classed as “Good 
to Prime.” 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Fruits—The market for apples was 
firmer last week owing to lighter re- 
ceipts and favorable weather. Prices 
advanced. Demand for fancy stock is 
active, but not for ordinary quality. 

The Federal report on the apple 
crop, just out, estimates a total of 
31,090,000 barrels for December 1, 
1922, compared with 21,577,000 barrels 
last year. The latest report of cold 
storage holdings shows 4,356,000 bar- 
rels in storage December 1, compared 
with 1,979,000 barrels last year, and a 
five-year average of 3,270,000 barrels. 

The following were wholesale prices 
per barrel at New York December 20: 

APPLES Best Fancy Ordinary 
Baldwin. .... $4.75@5 $5.25@5.50.$4 @4.50 
Greening...: 4.50@5 65.25 t 
MeIntosh.... 7.50@8 8.25@8.50 6.50@7 
Northern Spy 25@6.50 4.50@5 

The bulk of State pears on market 
are Kiefers of irregular condition out 
of storage. Demand for them is lim- 
ited, and they have had severe com- 
petition of liberal supply of Northwest- 
ern boxed pears. State Kiefers sold at 
$1 @ 4, mostly $2 @ 3. 

Vegetables—Due to relatively light 
carload shipments of-pctatoes from the 
country, ‘the market for “States” in 
New York city firmed up from $1.15 
ewt., delivered in bulk, to $1.25; 150- 
pound sacks sold from $2 to 2.20 for 
good quality. The movement is slow. 
There is little activity among the job- 
bers, however, for the margin on sales 
is too small. Furthermore, many 


5.50@6 6 


better prices were paid for best New 
Jersey stock just before Christmas. 
Barreled sweets from Virginia were of 
such ‘poor quality that several cars 
were rejected, and prices went down 
even as low as 25 and 50c per barrel. 
On December 20, Jersey basket sweets 
sold at 75c @ $1. with a few fancy at 
$1.50 per bushel. 

Cabbage—Market closed dull last 
week. Receipts in yards fairly liberal, 
Danish white cabbage selling at $20 
per ton. Red continues scarce and 
State red sold, per ton, at $45 @ 50. A 
carload of Florida new cabbage arriv- 
ing on December 21 sold at $1.50 @ 2 
per cwt. 

Dairy Products—Butter prices made 
a further slight advance on December 
19. So far, foreign stock has not in- 
fluenced the situation materially, al- 
though it has undoubtedly checked ad- 
vances that would have come if there 
had been no imnoftations. Most of 
the recent receipts of Danish have 
passed out of hands of original re- 
ceivers. Jobbing sales of Danish casks 
were reported at 53 @ 53%c, duty paid. 
Some very fine fresh Canadian butter 
in tubs sold within %c of domestic 
extras. The receipts of butter were 
about even in the last week with those 
of the corresponding week last year. 
In the four largest markets cold stor- 
age holdings on December 20 were 
47,807,000 pounds, compared with 65,- 
129,000 pounds on the same date last 
year. 

Cheese prices at New York Decem- 
ber 20 showed practically no change 
from those quoted on this page last 
week. 

It- is claimed that the consumption 
of cheese produced in this country has 
been considerably increased by the in- 
troduction of the five-pound rectan- 


gular loaf wrapped in tin f,; 

marked so that pounds may be ext 
without loss in weighing. It has ro ¢ 
very practical for stores and delicat 
essens, and for eating places where 
sandwiches are served. _ 

Eggs and Poultry—The market §, 
nearby eggs was firmer last week ‘on 
in the week previous, and prices ad. 
vanced about 2c per dozen onall grades 
the top quotation being 3c higher o 
the 20th than on the 13th. It was ian 
esting to note that present quotations 
on nearby eggs are very nearly the 
same as at this time last year. Hen 
nery white eggs are from 1 to 2 yo, 
dozen lower than a year ago, but hen. 
nery browns are 2c higher than at 
this time last year. Nearby, gathered 
browns and mixed colors show a wider 
range of prices for the top grade and 
a higher top quotation now than a year 
ago, which would seem to indicate that 
the relative quality of nearby, gathere 
eggs is improving. Pullet eggs, which 
sold at this time last year at 50 @ 5% 
per dozen, are now quoted at 45 @ 6, 
per dozen, which is slightly higher thay 
a week ago. 

The New York Mercantile Exchange 
amended its egg rules recently, ang 
added specifications for No. 1 and No? 
white pullet eggs. “White Pullets No, 
1” must have the quality requirements 
of fresh gathered extra firsts and aver. 
age 38 pounds net per case. “White 
Pullets No. 2” must have the quality 
requirements of fresh gathered firsts 
and average 36 pounds net per case. 

Most of the receipts of nearby eggs 
have been irregular in size, and have 
consequently sold at quite irregular 
prices. Wherever it is possible to do 
so, all pullet and small-sized eggs 
should be packed separately from the 
large ones. / 

Dressed poultry -from neartiy and 
New York State sold wholesale on De- 
cember 20, per pound, by the barrel, 
as follows: Dry picked fowls, 5 pounds 
and over, 29 @ 30c; 4 pounds, 28c; 3% 
pounds and under, 20 @ 26c; scalded, 
5 pounds and over, 23 @ 24c;. 4 pounds 
and under, 15 @ 22c; chickens, dry 
picked, 24@34c; ducks, 28 @ 30¢; 
turkeys, dry picked, Maryland. fancy, 
56c; Western, 50 @ 53c. 

Hay—Owing to light receipts at 
New York, trade for hay was good, and 
prices about $1 per ton higher. Plans 
are under way for establishing the 
new Federal hay grades in the New 
York market soon after January 1. 

Feeds—Buffalo market: Nearly all 
feeds advanced last week, except cot- 
tonseed meal. Gluten feed is up $1 to 
$2 per ton, and supply is temporarily 
limited. Dried brewer’s grains ad- 
vanced $2 per ton and other commodi- 
ties from 50c to $1.75. Terminals and 
transit points are unusually free from 
accumulations. Mills report a very 
unsatisfactory flour outlook for the 
balance of December and January. 
Their offers for forward shipment are 
limited with January quotations. Both 
corn and oats were sttong al! week, 
with prices on December 19, 2%4¢ high- 
er than a week previous. 

Prices quoted by State Department 
of Farms and Markets December 19 on 
carlots f. o. b. Buffalo, 100-pound sacks, 
per ton, follow: Gluten feed, $44.25 
@ 45; eottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 


to 34 per cent, local billed, 
53.50; dried brewers’ grains, $49 ( 
standard spring bran, $30.80 @ : 
hard winter bran, $31.75 @ 32. 
standard spring middlings, $30.05@ 
30.55; choice flour middlings, $34.50 @ 
365; white hominy, $35.80 @ 36.30. 
Grain prices, Buffalo, per bushel: No. 
2 yellow corn, new, 86%c; No. 3 yellow 
corn, new 85%c; No. 2 white oats, 
new, 54%c; No. 3 white oats, neW, 
52%c. 

Grain—The following were the cash 
grain quotations, per bushel, on De- 
cember 20: At New York—Wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.38; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.38; corn, No. 2 mixed, 93%c; white 
oats, No. 2, 57% @ 58c; No. 8, 56% 
57c; rye, $1.03; barley, malting, 83 
85c; buckwheat $2 @2.15. At Chr 
cago—Corn, No. 2, 75% @ 77c; yellow 
corn, No. 3, 73% @ 75%c; white oats, 
No. 2, 46% @48c; No. 3, 44% 
45%c; wheat, No. 2 hard winter, $1 


@ 1.29. 
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Herein is a live new literature, 
when the man who owns the 
farm, lives on it and works it, 
shall write with direct experi- 
ence and a full heart, giving us 
an artistic product. 


THE COW 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 





Price of Illustrated Edition, $1.50 


For sale at all bookstores or from 





The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











——— 


_——_ 
BARREN COWS .25.° 
ol results of 
a. CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kille abortion germs quicl:ly with- 
out harming cow. Write for bocklet with 
letters from users and full detaile 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 












CATTLE BREEDERS 








Holstein Cows For Sale 

Two carloads of fancy, large grade Hol- 
steins that are just fresh or due to freshen 
soon. 

60 cows that are bred to freshen during 
February, March and April. All young, 
large and heavy producers, 

A. F. SAUNDERS 
476 CORTLAND, N. Y. 


nel 








rican Agriculturist, Decembcr 39, 1922 


Allegany-Steuben Holstein 
Club Sale a Success 


iy recent sale of ‘the Allegany- 
Steuben Holstein Club proved that 
there is a strong demand for good 
pure-bred Holstein cattle. The sale 
was fairly well attended and bidding 
was keen. The consignment of 112 
head was purchased by approximately 
forty buyers, Many of these were out 
of state, Maryland, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania being represented. 

The reputation this section has for 
the absence of tuberculosis was an im- 
portant factor which contributed to the 
success of the sale. Steuben County 
has recently completed a county-wide 
test, and Allegany has employed a paid 
county veterinarian during the past 
year. This section has never had more 
than 3 or 4 per cent infection, and is 
now practically clean. 

The sale average of the 112 head was 
$146. This included a lot of young 
stock. .The demand was especially 
strong for milkers ready to pay imme- 
diate returns at the pail. There were 
special bargajns in heifers and cows 
not immediately close to calving.. In 
respect to individual quality offerings, 
this was the best sale yet held by 
the club. 

The top price was $450, for a nine- 
year-old cow with a 34-pound record. 
Her 48-hour calf sold for $300. Both 
of these animals came from the herd 
of C. S. & J. L. Zeliff. 

Several .other individuals sold for 
right around $300. The sentiment on 
the part of. the consignors was uni- 
formly satisfactory, as the prices real- 
ized were quite an advancement over 
similar sales held during the past 
six months. 


LANCASTER COUNTY BREEDERS 








HICH.GRADE » Ae 


co us 
vas 
inquiry will xx 
Browncroft Farm Meu. ‘ 
Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 


Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 


service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Pleasant Hill Berkshires 
Bred Gilts, Open Gilts and Boars 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R6 
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LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS | | 
FOR SALE 

Well-grown for their age and vigor- 

ous. Ready for immediate service. 

Priced at farmers’ prices. 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. | | 


large Berkshires at Highwood 














Sows and Gilts bred for Spring Litters Annual sale, Eastern Guernsey 
: We . Breeders’ Association, Devon, Pa., 

H.C.&H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. May 17. 

— Ward W. Stevens, Dispersal of Hol- 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





esitta bunch of early chicks, Have that idle brooder M. H. Bennetch, Holstein Sale, Rich- 
arming money, The first broilers are the money makers. land, Pa., March 5. 
Tices no Buff, Barred Rocks, Keds, Anconas, Min- 


Bat Ike each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, l6c each: 

} > ml chicks. Re each. Write for prices for future 

*lvery. Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N. Y. 


SILVER CAMPINE COCKERELS 


plier imported first premium stock. Campines 
= beautiful birds. Non-setters, greatest layers 
you ever owned or money refunded. 


H. A. SHARPE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, 
Ete. Free Circulars. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 





Frenchtown, N. J. 





GpecAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
Donel, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 

GS. Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 
i, 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Decks, 
ge Bantams, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock. Eggs 
’. Cataiog. PIONEER FARMS. Telford, Pa. 





| mony at the farm of Mr. Deysher. 


| son of Segis Pietertje Prospect, the 


| sher; Dr. H. W. Turner, of the Bureau 


steins, Syracuse, N. Y., January 10-11. 


| 
| 
BABY CHICKS | cuse, N. Y., January 17-18. 


sontown, Pa., March 24. 


Mentor, O., June 4.° 


York City, May 15-16. 


ciation, Los Angeles, Cal., January 30- 
February 1. 


delphia, Pa., Aug. 8-12. 


Cleveland, Ohio, January 4-9. 


delphia, Pa., January 9-14. 
York City, N. Y., January 24-28. 


VISIT DEYSHER FARM 


recent auto tour of the Lancas- 

«, [to stein-Friesian Breeders’ Asso- 
» and field day at the farm of 
yeysher, of Adamstown, Pa., was 

st function of its kind since the 

ation was formed. The founders 

of tne association were highly pleased 
with the results and field day, for there 
was no question that the association 
was strengthend as result of the cere- 


Mr. Deysher was formerly a devoted 
horse breeder, At the present time he 
is building up a herd of Holsteins. One 
animal of prime interest to the visitors 
and to Mr. Deysher himself was a 
six-months-old bull calf. He is a grand- 


world champion 37,000-pound cow. His 
dam is Matador, which Mr. Deysher 
purchased at the last Brentwood sale. 
Mr. Deysher contemplates using this 
bull at the head of his herd. After a 
luncheon, which was enjoyed by about 
100 guests, an impromptu program 
was put on. Those who spoke were 
Prof. J. S. Shirk, the host, Mr. Dey- 


of Animal Industry; G. H. Tucknell, 


F. S. Bucher and Charles Adams, of 
Berks County.—H. E, Herr. 


Livestock Sales Dates 


Third New York Holstein Sale, Syra- 


H. R. Remley’s Holstein Sale, Wat- 
Pinery Farms, Annual Holstein Sale, 
: Livestock Meetings 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, New 


American National Live Stock Asso- 


American Poultry Association, Phila- 


Holstein Association of America, 


Poultry Shows 
Philadedphia Poultry Show, Phila- 


Madison Square Poultry Show, New 

















TWO GREAT DISPERSALS 


TO BE HELD JOINTLY 


Syracuse Sale Pavilion 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


JANUARY 


10-11, 1923 


Auctioneers: B. V. Kelley, R.E. Haeger, Geo. W. Baxter 
Sale Director: S. T. Wood 





BROOKSIDE HERD 


One of the pioneer herds. 
A clean herd and guaranteed 
under a 60-day tuberculosis 
retest. Both herd sires will 
be sold as well as over 100 
daughters of the two sires. 
The senior sire, Sir Pontiac 
Waldorf Pietje, who is getting 
a great list of large record 
daughters, every one a beau- 
tiful individual, is a son of 
the great 36-Ib, four-year-old 
Lady Waldorf Pietje by one 
of the best 1,000-Ib sons of 
King of the Pontiacs. This 
great bull, with close to 70 of 
his daughters, including a 
36-Ib three-year-old, a 25-Ib 
two-year-old, and many other 
good ones, will be sold with- 
out reserve. The junior sire, 
Radium, Grand Champion at 
the New York State Fair last 
year, is a brother from the 
same dam to May Echo Sylvia. 
the outstanding milk producer 
of any age or breed. The 
foundation cows, many of the 
strong in the blood of King 
of the Pontiacs, combine the 
best blood lines that the breed 
affords—many splendid fam- 
ily groups. 


Catalog now ready. Write 


R. J. STEVENS, owner, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


WANDAGA HERD 


Has been under Kederal su- 
pervision for several years 
and is guaranteed against 
tuberculosis for 60 days un- 
der any and all conditions. 
Read my liberal offer in the 
catalog. Every animal born 
prior to November 1, 1922, 
has passed at least one clean 
Federal test, and. older ani- 
mals have passed two, three, 
or four clean tests, including 
one triple test. 

My herd sire, Sir Echo Ver- 
belle Segis, will be sold, to- 
gether with over 20 of his 
young daughters, many of 
them from good-record dams. 
He has several good-record 
daughters and is a maternal 
brother to May Echo Sylvia, 
the only cow in the world to 
milk over 1,000 Ibs. in a week. 
He is guaranteed a breeder 
and just as represented every 
way, as is every other animal 
I am selling. 


Will also sell 45 daughters 
of Wandaga, whose dam as 


a four-year-old broke the 
world’s record with over 
42 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Sev- 


eral of these daughters are 
from 30-Ib dams. 


Write for catalog, 
ready,’ to 


now 


WARD W. STEVENS, owner, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 





Both Sales are Absolute Dispersals, without 


Reserve. 


Credit will be extended to responsible 
parties presenting satisfactory bank references, 
approved by the sellers before the sale. 


A TWO PER CENT DISCOUNT 


_ WILL BE ALLOWED FOR CASH 






































Luther Burbank, “‘ the iwizard,’’ the story of whose work 
with plants is as fascinating as a detective story. He 
found on one of his potato plants little round ball and- 


The Little 
Round Ball 
Made Miullions 


TATO plants used to have seeds like other 

plants; they grew in little round balls. Grad- 

ually under cultivation the ‘seeds disappeared; 
only once in a long while is a seed-ball found. 


Burbank, then a lad} of twenty, at work in his 
garden, found one. He planted the seeds, and 
out of the experiments begun in this simple 
fashion grew the fine new variety of potato which 
adds to the wealth of America millions of dollars 


every year. 


Invite Him Into YOUR Garden 


F all living Americans there is none 
whose career is more fascinating than 
Burbank’s. Think of the thrill of wandering 
through the garden with him; of hearing him 
explain how he bred the spines out of the 
cactus and made it produce fine fruit; how he 
made the blackberry white, and developed the 
seedless plum; how he doubled the produc- 
tiveness of the cherry and transformed the 
quince, and made the strawberry yield all 
the year round. How he produced_a plant 
that bears tomatoes above and potatoes 
below, and grew almonds inside of peaches. 
Can you imagine any more delightful, more 
valuable reading than these writings of 


Luther Burbank, in which he tells 


. How Plants Are Trained 
to Work For Man 


Whether your garden consists of broad acres 

or only a back yard or a window box, 

\_ | ‘there are facts in these pages that will 

‘\ be worth many times the little cost 
of the books to you. 


by your side, explaining his methods of 
pollination and grafting, telling just what 
to plant and when and where, guiding your 
every step to success. For these books are 
not a compilation of the works or words of 
others, but a description by Burbank of 
the results of actual work: carried on by 
him in practical experiments with countless 
living plants. He demonstrates what can 
be done; he sets new ideals and novel 
problems. 

Here for the first time is presented in con- 
venient and authoritative form all that the 
world is eager to know about this unique 
genius of the plant world—the 


oy e 
No advertisement can begin to do justice to 
the inte.ist, beauty and practical value of 
the works. For this reason an attractive 


booklet has been published to tell more 
about this remarkable library. 


Half-Hour Experiments with Plants 


Contains a brief biography of Mr. Burbank 
telling how he rose from a mere beginner to 
his present eminence; evidence of what 
others have done working in the manner of 
Burbank; illustrations from the complete 
set, in full colors; and constructive Bur- 

bank experiments that you 








interesting facts of his long and 


may actually put into practice 





fruitful life, the secret of his 
success, his methods and dis- 
coveries. 

Plant Breeding; Grafting and 
Budding; Fruit Improvement; 
Small Fruits; Gardening; Use- 
ful Plants; Flowers; Trees — 
are the volume titles under 
which all the variety and won- 
der of these books is included. 
And besides there is a fine biog- 
raphy of the author and 390 


—What to Work For in Ex- 
periments with Plants, The 
Practical Essentials of Hand 
Pollenizing, How to Burbank 
Your Geraniums, How to Make 
Old Fruit Trees Young and 
Productive, Grafting Methods 
That Will Work Miracles. 

You will find this booklet well 
worth sending for. But only a 
limited edition has been pub- 
lished, so clip the coupon now— 





‘\ 
P.F.COLLIER ‘\ 
& SON COMPANY ‘\ 
416 West 13th St., 
New York, N.Y. \ 


‘Please send me the free 
booklet about the Burbank \ 
books, together with full 








and send for it TO-DAY. 


Just mail this Coupon 


P. F. COLLIER & SON. COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


Branches In All Principal Cities 
416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET NEW YORK 


exquisite full-color illustrations. 





It is as if Burbank himself were 


particulars as to iw I may 
procure them by small monthly ~ 
payments. 


Occupation -~--- 
The pablishers cannot undertake to send this booklet 





free to children 




















